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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL BOOKS! 


“SPECIAL PRICE-LIST. 


menheatey Price is the price paid by the pupil for 
the new book introduced, when a porreeponding old book 
of other series used in the school is exchanged. ; 
Introduction Price is the price paid tor new book 
first introduced, when no old book is exchanged. 
Supplies not for.introduction will be sent at expense 
of purchaser on receipt of introduction price. If ordered 
by mail, 15 per cent must be added for cost of mailing. 


DERS. 
BEA s Ex. Price. Int. Price. 
$0 10 29 


15 32 
. 20 42 
25 


Pewessane’ Fourth Reader 4 56 


ppletons’, Fifth Reader 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts 
These Readers have just been introduced in ali the 
Publie Schools of Chicago. 
Standard Supplementary Readers. 
. Easy Steps for Little Feet 
If. Golden- Book of Choice Reading... 
IIL. Book of Tales 
IV. Readings in Nature’s Book... 
V. Seven American Classics ....... 
VI. Seven British Classics 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader .............. 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Appletons’ New Elementary Geography 
Appletons’ Higher Seceneby-—--r- ee 
Cornell’s Primary Geography 
Cornell’s Intermediate graphy 
Cornell’s Physical Geography 
Cornell’s Grammar-School Geography... 
Cornell’s First Steps in Geo y 
Vorneil’s High-School Geography 
Cornell's High-School Atlas .. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps, per set, 13 maps 
*s Map-Drawing Cards, per set... 
Appletons’ Pat. Mapand Chart Supporter 
‘ MATHEMATICS. 
Appletons’ Primary Arithmetic 
Abpletons’ Mental Arithanetion 
’ Mental Arithmetic 
Pte eed Practidal Arithmetic.. 


Appenes’ Higher Arithmetic 
*s Metric System 


Gillespie’s Land ee a enna 
lespie’s Levelling and Higher Surve'g 
Inventional Geometry [Spencers 


1 
10 


ae 
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mmar, Composition and Literature. 
n’s Composition and Rhetoric 75 
’s Words, how to put them together 18 
Ballard’s Word Writer......../...20.......00006 
Pallard’s Pieces to Speak, per part........ 


ailmore’s . Languageand Literature 





Saxa8k 8 


30 


ust Issued, Bricutr’s Grapep Instruction In ENGLIisH, 30c. This work is now bein -used:in all the Public Schools of St 
A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing all our reliable and 
8, will be mailed; post-paid, on application. 


Educational Department” their h 





rters while ‘in the city. 


oa nee & CO., Publishers, New York, 








Literature Primers: English Grammar, , 
English Literature, Philology, Olassi- 
- cal Geography, Shakespeare, Studies 
in. Bryant, Greek Literature, English 
Grammar Exercises, Homer, English 
Composition, each 
Morris’ Historical English Grammar..... 


Northend’s Memo 


Northend’s Choice Thoughts 
Northend’s Gems of ‘Thought 
uaekenbos’s Primary Grammar........... 
uackenbos’s English Grammar 
uackenbos’s Ill, ns in our Langua 
uackenbos’s First Lessons in Composition 40 
uackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric 70 
Spalding’s English Literature 70 
seers Child’s Book, 4 Numbers, each 
eacher’s edition of same 


| Stickney’s Letters and Lessons, each 


The Orthoepist [School Edition] ........... 

The Verbalist 

Stickney’s Studies in Language ..@ 

HISTORY. 

History Primers: Rome, Greece, Earope, 
Old Greek Life, Geography, Roman 
Antiquities, France, each 

Markham’s Eisory of England. 

Morris’s cag? of England...... Me 

Quackenbos’s Elementary History U. 8. 
uackenbos’s School History ot the U.S. 75 
uackenbos’s Ametican History........... 65 
uackenbos’s Ill. School Hist: of World 83 

Sewell’s Child’s History of Rome........ P 

“se iis Greece. 

Bayard Taylor’s sop es Germany ... 

Willard’s Synopsis of: eral History... 

Timayenis’s History of Greece, 2 vols... 


SCIENCE. 

Alden’s Intellectual Philosophy ........... 
Arnot’s Phyglee L6G... ..cecebsiecessschens 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics 
Bain’s Mental Science......:......c0.....00e0005 
Bain’s Moral Science..................< Redbetves 
Bain’s Logic..... 
Coming’s Physiolo 
Deschanel’s Nat. P: 
Gilmore’s 


BESSASBRSSSBBSBRESS SESTERSRTSSE 


bo 


: 


7 
MOO DD et et ete Do bo 


Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology 

Le Conte's Geology 

Lockyer’s Astronomy .......... eFiipdéeSiboed 
Lupton’s Scientific iculture 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology 
Munsell’s iy sone 

Nicholson’s EY sess ccdecces tbyenevuceooess 
Nichoison’s Zoology.. 

Quackenbos’s Natural Aa rysiayy Ae nace 85 
Science Primers: Introduc 2 mistry, Physics, 


Phys.Geo, hy, Geol ysiology, Astronomy 
Botany, 1 Ofte Luiven'l Gacesedty.Pisno-tonts Play- 
ing, Political Economy, Nat’! Resources, each......35 


eed ed et 


popular Text-Books, including 
Teachers, Professors, and friends of 
Address 


EX Price. Int. Price. 


Wilson’s Logic 
Winslow’s Moral Philosophy 
Youman’s New Chemistr 


es 


Youman’s Second 


PENMANSHIP. 
Grammar Course, per doz... 
Short Course % 
Lead-Pencil Course 
Tracing Course 
Model Copy. Books, Stifling Copies, per doz 


Primary Series  “ 
Model Practice Book 


Appleton’s 


es “ 


“ ec 


Krusi’s Wasy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts, eath 

Synthetic Series. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, each 

Analytic Series. Nos. 5, 6; 7, 8, Mand-10, each... 

Perspective Series. Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 4, each.. 

Advanced Perspective. Nos. 15 and 16, each 

Nos. I7 and 18, each 

Manuals. (One to each Series.) Paper, each.,.. 

. Cloth, -each:... 

Textile Designs. Nos. 1,2, 3and 4, each 

Nos. 5 and 6, each 

Outline and-Relief Designs. No.1.. 

Nos. 2 and %, each 


Marsh’s Double-entry Book-keeping 
Blanks to above, 6 books to each set, per set.... 
L. L. 1.3 or, Fifty Law Lessons..........; $6 veds. 


‘ LATIN. 


Arnold’s First and Second Lafin Book 

Arnolg’s Latin Prose Composition ......., 

Arnold’s Cornelius Nepos 

Butler’s Soltwe'® Jugurtha and Catiline. . 

Cicero de Officiis .. , 

Crosby’s Quintus Curtius Rufus 

Frieze’s Quintillian 

Frieze’s Vergil’s Ainet@, with Notes 

Frieze’s Vergil’s Zineid, with Notes and Dictionary 

Frieze’s Six Books of Vergil’s Mneid, Georgics 
and Bucolics, with Notes and Dictionary 

Frieze’s Vergil, with Notes and Dietionary 

Frieze’s V. lan Dictionary ..... s.sscoc-ee-c0ss 

Harkness’s Arnold’s First Latin Book 

Hrrkness’s Arnold’s Second Latin Book 

Harknéss’s Introductory Latin Book 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar (edition of 1881) 

Harkness’s Elements of Latin Grammar 

Harkness’s Latin Reader... ......... 


atin Latin Reader, with Exercises 
Hart ness’s Latin Prose Com 
Ha kness’s Caesar, with Dictionary 
Harknegs’s Cicero... 
Harkness’s Cicero. with en prea | 
Harknegs’s Sallust’s Catiline, 
Harkness’s Course in Caesa 

with Dictio 





education, are respectfully invited~ to 
or L, S, HOLDEN, I 1 N. 7th 
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Chemicals & Chemical Apparatus. 





For Schools and Colleges. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
$28 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE fur- 
nished on application 15-49 


AYER’S | 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in the?r at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
so trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 

“Tn 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest necessary for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 

. Croup.—A Mother's Tribute. 

“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
par kept in the house. This was tried in small 
an — doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mks. EMMA GEDNEY.”’ 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

“Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“IT suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
eured by the-use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

‘ JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“T cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. E. BRaGpon.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved-by the use 
of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


Dr. 
‘| the co 
ton, 


_ Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
ata single stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail, $1. Ciroular and sam- 

e writing free- d. Ww. STOAKS,E 


Chase lanos. 


13 Chase Pianos in“ the largest Musie 
School in the United States is a recom- 





THE COLLEGE OF THERAPEUTICS. 


The medical d t of the American Uni- 
versity, on ag mint the primary 
grade of instruction of its course (ana- 
tomical, physiological and chemical) on the first 
Mondav of April. 1883. For information apply 
to the President, Dr.J.R Buchanan, 2 E. Brook- 
line st., Boston. The faculty for next winter’s 
session is not yet complete. Physicians of en- 
tire liberality of sentiment th*roughly familiar 
with any department of science appertaining to 
the medical profession, and efficient as teachers, 
will be eligib'e, and are invited to present their 
claims, ¢ ntials, and views confidentially to 
Buchanan, 2 E. Brookline st., Boston. orto 
1 "es 


rregpond secreta! . H. Welling- 

23 re  Coneetd, af Ping — 
sEAST ILLINOIS 

College and Normal §chool. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 

. A college for the masses! Tuition, ten weeks 
term, $8.00. Meals with club $1.50 to $2; with 
private families, . $2.00 to $2.50. Furnished 
rooms $2 per month to each student. Good coal 
$3 ear. Text-books are rented at ten per 
= Termes begin Jan. 2, April’, June 12, 
and July 17, 1883. The Normal Mirror, edited by 
the faculty, will give full information. Address 
J. V. Coombs or A. C. Hopkins, Danville, lls. 


Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo. 


DEPARTMENTS—I. College proper. II. Prepar- 
atory. ILI. Music. Iv Art. 

Courses oF Strupy—Classical, Scientific, Lit- 
erary and Normal. 


Tuition and all expenses very low, advantages 
considered. 
Tuition (save in music and art) commonly free 
to candidates for the ministry and children of 
ministers 

— advantages to ladies and gentlemen. 
Address, with stamp, 


N. J. MORRISON, D.D., President. 


NERVE AND BRAIN 


We warrant six boxes of Dr. E. C Weat’s 
nerve and brain treatment to cure any nervous 
disease, either male or female, of whatever na- 
ture or cause, and will give a written guarantee 
with each order, agreeing to refund the money i! 
the treatment does not effecta cure in six months 
Price, one dollar per box, 6 boxes $5. Sent pre- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of price. Please mcn 
tion this journal. WILLARD E. MASTEN, 
Cor Madison ave. and South Pearl street. 
15-6 3t : Albany, N Y 
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When the largest School of Music in 





the U. S. takes one Piano, then another, 
until they haye 13 Pianos in constant 
use, it sustains us in claiming first rank 
Chase. J. L. Peters, 307 N. Sth. 


JUST OUT! 
GIF F's 


Little Songs for Little Singers. 


A little book of rote songs for Primary School 
or Kindergarten Short. simple, pleasing and 
easy to teach to the little ones Little songs for 
any purpose or iin. Every teacher of 
small children should send for this book. Com- 
ved by W. T. Giffe, Supt. of Music in Public 
Schoo , Logansport, Ind. Price 25 cents. 
Add the author as above. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 


8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louris. 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates. 


SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
8. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE STS, 
ST. LOUIS. 


for 











Rattmates of cost of 
kind o mting or 
Binding furnished with 
easure. All work in- 
to us will be 
neatly 


any part 





Ir our friends, Col. Switzler and 
Hon. James S. Rollins, don’t keep 
Dr. Laws away from Jefferson City 
we cannot insure the passage of the 
bill appropriating $100,000 for the 
benefit of the State University. 

Laws came very near defeating the 
appropriation by his bluster and un- 
popularity, when the Legislature met 
two years ago, and unless he can be 
kept away from Jefferson City he will 
defeat this in spite of all that can be 
done. 

What do the farmers in the Legis- 
lature think of the status of Dr. Laws 
as stated by the Journal of Agrieul- 
ture and Farmer on another page? 
That publication accuses Dr. Laws 
of evasion., As all our readers may 
not have a Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, edition of 1883, by them, we 
have looked up the definition of “eva- 
sion,” and find it about as follows: 
“An act of eluding, or avoiding, 
particularly the pressure of an argu- 
ment; an accusation; a charge;.a 
subterfuge ; a shuffling; a prevarica- 
tion ; an equivocation.” 

This isthe portrait drawa of the 
President of the State University by 
this leading agricultural journal, 
The editor of the organ of the Cu- 
rators of the State University is im- 
paled by the Journal of Agriculture 
and Farmer on a “*whopper.” 

This, according to the definition 
given by Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, edition of 1888,means “some- 
thing uncommonly large, applied es- 
pecially to a monstrous lie !” 


ee 

If we want better legislation for 
schools, as we certainly do, if we 
want taxes levied and collected to 
pay teachers promptly and fairly as 
other people are paid, we must show 
the tax-payers what our teachers are 
doing, and the necessity which exists 
‘or this work. 


* 


The postal card is a gréat conve- 
nience, but it tends to make some of 
us a little careless. 

We sometimes receive a dozen 
postal cards a day asking informa- 
tion, and there is no date or place 
named to show where the writer lives 
or what his postoffice address is, and 
so they necessarily go unanswered. 

If pupils were properly taught how 
to date and write and direct letters, 
before they left school, this defect 
would not exist in the future. 








Let us have the two-cent postage 
law for letters of half an ounce. 

We can afford it. Let every one 
use up all the three cent stamps they 
can get hold of, to send merchandise 
and other things by mail, as the 
amount of three cent stamps now on 
band seems to be. the only objection 


to the passage of the bill giving all 
the people a two cent rate for letter 
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Harvard University. 


Examinations for admission to the College anj 
the Professional Schools are held every year i 
Cambridge, Mass., Exeter, N. H. w York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago Rt. Louis an 
San Franci-co. on the Thursday, Friday and Sa 
uraay following the last Wednesday in Jun 
(this year June 28, 29and30) The Harvard E 
aminations for women are held in Cambrid 
New seek, Philadelphia and Cincinnati on 
same 


8 students are received without exami 
nation in every department except the Medic 
ool. Graduates of other colleges are admi 
ted to advanced oe Harvard College ¢ 
such conditions as the lty deem equitable 


case. 
For information concerning the terms of a 
mission, the cost of a college or profession 
course, the scholarships, (155) and other bene 
ciary aid, the studies in e»ch department ora 
other subject connected with the University, 
dress the Registrar of Harvard University, Can 
bridge, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEG: 
OF CHICAGO. 


The annual session commences about the 
Tuesday in October, and continues 22 weeks. 
Spring term commences about March 1, a 
continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ¢ 
study. and the requirements for graduation ful; 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A.M., M. D., Pres’ 
For information or announcement, addre 
Prof. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Sec’y. 


EUROPE! 


Cook's Grand Educational Vacati 
Party leaving New York by the new and ma 
nificent steamer ‘ Furnessia’’ on June 30. 18% 
Outward route via Liverpool, returning via GI! 
gow. Two Divisions, one $400 the other $5 
including all necessary expenses. New p 
gramme for sight-seeing in London with speris 
carriaxe drives and a steamboat excursion ont! 
Cfhames. Carrage drives in all places where 
all necessary. Party select and limited in nur 
ber. Fu'l programme free on application. 

er parties start on April 26, per White St 
steamer Baltic, on May 30, per Cunard steai 
Seythia, andon June 13 per Cunard steam 
Servia Address THOS. COOK & SON, 
26: Broadway,N Y. 197 Washingtonst. Bostu 
Norge —Thomas Cook & Son carry out all 
rangements through their own contracts and ¢ 
plogees, and never transfer liability to sub-co 
tractors, or others, under any circumstances. 


















NEEDS Given Away!—A package of mir 
.) Fl wer -eeds(350 kinds) with sample Pari 
Floral Magazine, all tor stamp. G. W. PAui 
*anettsburg, Pa. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instruction and Patterns for Af 

istic Needle Work, Kensington, Embroi 
ery, directions tor making numerous kinds 
Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns fur H 
Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-leaf Lace, Piano Cov 
etc. Tells how to make South Kensington 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Fe 
Stitches, etc. Price 36 cents 

BOOK of 100 Cross Stitch Patterns for Wo 

sted work, etc. Borders, Corners, Fl 
ers, Birds. Animals Paasie-, Stork, Deer, B 
ephant, Comic Designs, 8 alphabets, eto. 
2c; 4 tidy patterns, 10c. Special Offer—All 
18 3c stamps. J.F. IngaLts, Lynn, Mass. 


One Thousand Way 


—OF— 


1,000 Teachers. 


This book has won its way into general fi 
by its originality of design and its practi 
character. The leading educators of the co 
try have contributed to its pages, and we 
safein saying that nowhere else can so m 
valuable educational matter be found. Itcov 
the entire field of school work, as bay be 
by the 








Table of Contents, 
ter I. Opening and Closing of Sehool ; (1 
I. Reading; Chap. ItL. Arithmetic; Ch 
IV. Writing; Chap. V.8 ing; Chap. 
Grammar; Crap. VII. phy; Ch 
VIII. History; Chap. IX. Discipline,Se 
and Management; Chap. X. Absence 
Tardiness; Chap. XI Sayings of Exp 
enced Educators; Chap. XII. Forms. 
Price postpaid, $1 50. Send for cireu 
the above, and specimen copy of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
Address W. L. Klein & Co., 88 Metropo 
Block, Chicago. 
file at Ger. 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. S. Bouron,and 
“Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.’’ 





Mr. J. H. Bares, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments in all the editions of the AmmRican JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 

‘sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Would it not create a new and 
stronger and more intelligent interest 
in the work our teachers are doing, 
among the people and tax-payers, if 
they were requested to sign 8 petition 
asking a to. pass the bill of 
Hon. H. W. Blair to aid the South 
to maintain a system of public 


“No State is great,” says Govern- 
or Crittenden, “until its educational 
facilities are great.” 








Trouble and hindrance come from 
a want of unity and a lack of know- 
ledge of what our teachers are doing, 
and what they propose to do. 

Intelligent supervision would do 
much to remedy this evil. Let us 
have a system in the country schools 
—a plan of work laid out, so that the 
teacher shall not be subject to the 
whims and caprices of every parent 
who sends a child. to school. 








Tue school directors, tax-payers 
and teachers, at the next annual 
school meeting in Missouri, should 
remember the truth of Gov. Critten- 
den’s declaration, that “parsimony 
towards education is liberality to- 
wards crime.” 








We think the people will sustain 
the school officers in making arrange- 
ments for longer school terms, and 
for securing better teachers by the 
payment of more liberal wages. Talk 
over the matter of a more liberal es- 
timate for teachers’ wages, before the 
annual meeting, and see that arrange- 
ments are made to pay them the wa- 
ges they earn at the end of each 
month. 


What do the nine thousand schools 
in Missouri. most need to make them 
more efficient next year? 

_This topic should be fully discussed 
among the teachers and tax-payers, 
so as to provide for it at the annual 
meeting to be held next month. We 
ought to increase the wages of our 
teachers for one thing, and to provide 
for the payment of this increase of 
wages promptly at the end of every 
month also. Other State and county 
officers are paid every month, why 
should not the nine thousand teach- 
ers, the employees of the State, be 
paid at the end of every month? 

















schools? We think so. 


Never be entirely idle. 


Of course, the House ought to pass 
the bill appropriating $100,000 to the 
State University, as the Senate have 
declared themselves in favor of this 
appropriation. 

Nothing would help the State of 
Missouri more than to enable us to 
chronicle this liberality on the part of 
the members of the Legislature. 

The fact that this moral incubus, 
the Wall street gambler, is at the 
head of the University, ought not to 
deter any man one moment from vct- 
ing for this appropriation. He bought 
his place, as we have shown, because 
of the imbecility of the Curators. 
That thing will be speedily rectified, 
and Laws will have to take his place 
in history with the James boys. 








We do not exactly understand why 
our friend Col. Switzler, just at this 
critical point, should draw the un- 
welcome contrast between the success 
of the State University of Michigan 
and the present status of the State 
+University of Missouri. Michigan 
has 1534 students, Missouri only 440, 
or about one-fourth ; nearly 1100 less. 
Why? 

We trust the Legislature, notwith- 
standing this thrust at the declining 
and unfavorable contrast of our Uni- 
versity here in Missouri, will pass the 
$100,000 appropriation so necessary 
for enlarging and reorganizing the 
institution at Columbia. 








No person should be permitted to 
teach without possessing a valid 
license issued only by the proper 
State authorities, after a thorough 
and critical examination. 

The purpose of this examination 
should be to protect the children, as 
well as the treasury. 

Persons should not be allowed to 
learn the business of teaching school 
at the expense of the children. 








Actual service is the test of actual 
greatness ; he who renders the great- 
est, actual service to mankind, is ac- 





tually the greatest man. - 





If the school officers of this State 
will levy and collect taxes enough,— 
as the law makes it their duty to do 
—to employ and pay competent teach- 
ers promptly, we will insure good 
schools, gdéod discipline, good pro- 
gress and good citizenship. 

It is cheaper to be taxed to edu 
cate and train, and discipline, than 
to pay for pauperism, crime, ignor- 
ance and lawlessness. 

Education pays! Ignorance costs! 








Competent teachers will insure the 
success of your school. You cannot 
get something for nothing in this line 
any more than you can in any other 
line. Cheap teachers are very ex- 
pensive intheend. They waste their 
own time as well as that of the pu- 
pils, and the money paid them as 
wages, 

These facts should be borne in mind 
in the levy of taxes to sustain your 
school next year. 








Can we not teach all the pupils to 
write a letter and properly direct it 
and date it, before they leave school ? 
Ought we not to do this? 

We think this should be done. 








Have you read the great speech of 
Hon. H. W. Blair in favor of appro- 
priating money to sustain a system 
of schools in the South? 

Are you familiar with the statistics 
given? the reasons stated? If so, it 
seems to us our more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand teachers in 
the United States would set the coun- 
try all aflame with interest in this 
important matter. 








If possible, the length of the school 
term should be increased, so that pu- 
pils and teachers could be in school 
at least nine months during the year. 

There is no danger of over-educat- 
ing at present. If one is disposed to 
think so, let him read the appalling 
statistics of Illiteracy, as presented 
in the speech of Hon. H. W. Blair. 
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NOT A CHARITY. 


Tae Springfield, Mass., Republi- 
can says in regard to the bill to 
appropriate money for the support of 
common schools in the South by Con- 
gress, that “it is no matter of char- 
ity, but of simple justice, that the 
Nation having thrust citizenship upon 
four,—now about six millions of illit- 
erates, — should add to citizenship, 
instruction. 

It is most unjust, having abolished 
at one stroke the property once held 
in slaves, that the Nation should 
throw this overwhelming burden of 
local education upon these impover- 
ished States. We do not want local 
effort superseded or weakened, but 
only supplemented and temporarily 
encouraged by this National aid. 


The immensely disproportionate 
burden of common education so sore- 
ly pressing at the South ought to be 
shared by the whole body politic on 
the ground of common justice as well 
as of a fraternal sympathy ; for ‘if 
one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it.’ It is our National 
duty, economy, safety, necessity. It 
is high time this bill should be passed 
and go about its work. Let whisky 
and star routes, and river and harbor 
bills wait for the children of this 
land. Let us not rob them of their 
bread. Let us not starve our com- 
mon schools while we throw the vast 
overflow of the Nation’s treasury and 
the people’s money into corrupt and 
wasteful projects.” 





ANYTHING. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT, 


HERE are, and will be always, 
people who are in want of work, 
and it is quite as certain that there is 
and always will be work in bitter 
needof people to do it. The ques- 
tion remains, why the two don’t find 
each other, and all needs be satisfied. 
It would seem that the failure must 
be laid more at the door of the peo- 
‘ple than at that of the work—be- 
cause the former can go to seek the 
latter, while the converse is mani- 
festly impossible. 

Mahomet could and did go to meet. 
the mountain, and accomplished much 
by so doing. If he had sat still and 
waited for the mountain to come to 
him, the history of the Saracens 
would have been quite different. 

The first thing to be done then by 
any one who wants work, is to seek 
it. And secondly,’ if the need is 
really pressing, ‘and it is work that 
must be had, we might add that the 
“beggar must not be too much of a 
chooser”; in other words, that the 
seeker must not be too particular 
about the kind of work. If one 
wants to teach, and is fitted to doso, 





she must not insist upon a certain 


j location, or a certain kind of school. 


She must first seek in earnest, and 
then she must take what she can get, 
and prove her capacity in the place 
that she can secure. 

The trouble is with many people 
who tell us that they want work, that 
they do not want work at all, but 
mouey. And they would be just as 
well satisfied if the money were put 
into their hands without any equiva- 
lent from them, as if the opportunity 
for labor were offered them. In that 
case they should state honestly what 
they want, and then if we have the 
money to spare the matter could be 
easily disposed of. But that is not 
what they do. They state that they 
want work, and they also oratorically 
reiterate that they are “ready to do 
anything.” But after taking consid- 
erable trouble to find something for 
them to do, we are often amazed to 
discover that after all what they 
wanted was a something, and a very 
particular and definite something, in- 
stead of the broadly indefinite ‘“any- 
thing.” 

All such experiences with these 
people who are so sorely in need of 
“work,” have the effect of rendering 
us more cautious and more skeptical. 
We begin to realize that after all 
very few people are really in earnest, 
or mean exactly what they say. 

When the late Hon. Marshall Jew- 
ell first left his father’s home and tan- 
yard to seek his fortune in the West, 
he went to Rochester, N. Y., to work 
in a telegraph office. But when he 
got there he did not find the vacancy 
he expected, and his means were so 
exhausted that he could not travel 
further. So he accepted the first op- 
portunity that was presented for earn- 
ing a livelihood, namely, a clerkship 
in the old Eagle Hotel, which was 
then the principal hostelry in that 
partof the State. He worked faith- 
fully in that position for some time, 
until an opening was found .in his 
chosen calling. 

Now I submit that here was the 
right kind of spirit. A telegraph 
operator goes to work faithfully and 
honestly as a hotel clerk. Would 
that there were more such hotel 
clerks: out of such youths as these 
are made our really successful men ; 
and out of young teachers who will 
take hold of whatever school offers 
itself, and work there with all their 
might, are made the real teachers. 

But instead of this, how often do 
we see the just fledged graduate of 
our Normal Schools actually refusing 
places which may offer because they 
are not just the situations they would 
like, They ‘‘do not want to teach in 


the country,” they “do not want to 
teach young children,” they ‘‘do not 
want to teach anything but one or 





two selected branches.” In fact, we 
soon find that what they do not want 
to do far outweighs what they will 
kindly condescend to do. 

What they really need most of all 
is humility in face of the profession 
which they have chosen, and a wil- 
lingness, nay an eager desire to learn 
all the work of that profession from 
the lowest to the highest, if indeed 
there be any low or any high in it. 

The nurse who is to be trained so 
that life or death may be trusted to 
her skill in the future, must begin her 
hospital training by washing floors 
and scouring out surgeon’s basins, 
and if she will not do this cheerfully 
andin a masterly manner, she may 
as well conclude her novitiate then 
and there, for she will never be a 
nurse worth having. 

And so with the teacher. Let her 
take whatever she canget. It would 
be far better for her, in default of 
other employment, to pick up a dozen 
children from the poorest quarters of 
her own town or city, and teach them 
for nothing in money than to sit ‘‘all 
the day idle,” waiting for the upper 
class in the academy to come to her. 
The work would hardly be charitable, 
for she would gain quite as much as 
she expended in knowledge of the 
mind and ways of working. And if 
she should succeed with these chil- 
dren in infusing a desire for more 
knowledge, she then might have some 
shade of well-warranted confidence 
in hoping that she has some valuable 
talent as a teacher. 

First settle in your own mind 
whether you really do want work and 
not simply money. I do not mean 
that you should not have money for 
your work if itis found. Then take 
thankfully whatever work offers itself 
or that you can seek out, and having 
found or made a place, put your 
whole effort into the labor there. 

That is the way to success, and 
certifies to the only kind of purpose 
which should dare to teach at all. 





ARE YOU READY? 


E careful and see to it that “‘es- 
timates to sustain the schools” 


are made according to law, that the 
tax is levied according to law, collec- 
ted according to law, and the money 
disbursed according to law. 

In order to do this it would be well 
to get some of the intelligent and 
appreciative tax-payers together, and 
fully canvass the matter before the 
annual meeting is held. 

On another page we publish the 
official form for estimates to sustain 
the scnools, pay teachers, &c. 

The annual meeting is to be held 
on the first Tuesday in April in Mis- 
gouri. 

If the school officers are not fa- 





miliar with the provisions of the 
school law, our teachers ought to be 
able to inform them, and if other and 
further facts and arguments are need- 
ed, see to it that the directors and 
the people too, have them in time. 
Then you will win. 


ad 


We rather think our teachers have 
this matter of the length of the school 
term, the wages per month, the mak- 
ing up of the estimates to defray ex- 
penses, &c., in their own hands. If 
they will canvass the matter fully 
and freely, and let the school officers 
know what money is needed, it can 
be secured. There ought to be some- 
thing over for starting a school li- 
brary. How is it? 


> 


A gentleman prominently and per- 
manently connected with educational 
matters in Illinois, writes as follows 
in regard to the Journat for Febru- 
ary: 

“Your last number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education seems to me 
the most telling and valuable issue 
that I remember to have looked over. 
I do not see why our teachers and 
leading educators should not make 








each succeeding year’s circulation. 


larger than ever before. Certainly 
its influence will be greater, and its 
income proportionately larger. 

You certainly deserve the congrat- 
ulations of all interested in this sub- 
ject for the steadfastness with which 
you haye kept on your course, urg- 
ing upon the attention of a largely 
indifferent public in your stirring 
way, this greatest and sublimest of 
all earthly themes—since it underlies 
all other — popular education. But 
the strength which comes from the 
consciousness of doing good, is its 
own reward. Accept thanks for the 
help and inspiration each successive 
issue give me. 

Very truly yours, H. L, A.” 

Others, from nearly every State in 
the Union send us similar words of 
commendation. backed up by orders 
for the Journat to be sent to their 
friends. 

We printed eighteen thousand four 
hundred copies of the February num- 
ber, and shall run short even with 
that, of filling the demand. 


Teachers and school officers write 
us constantly that they find its circu- 
lation among the patrons a perma- 
nent and effective help in building up 
a right public sentiment. 

We shall make it stronger all the 
time! Sixteen years of constant 
work from this center, has given us 
an experience of great value to our- 
selves as well as to our constantly 
growing constituency. PF 





Sussoripe for the Jounnat. Terms, 
$1 per year, in advance. 
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NATIONAL AID. 


rae facts in regard to illiteracy 
begin to attract attention. The 


Springfield, Mass., Republican says: 

“The intelligent people of the 
country need only the proper inform- 
ation to make the demand imperative 
that Congress shall no longer trifle 
with a matter of such supreme im- 
portance. 

The last census shows that there 
are 6,239,958, or one-eighth of the 
total population above 10 years of 
age, who cannot write. Of these 
illiterates 75.56 per cent. are in the 
recent slave States. More than one- 
fourth of the population of these 
States is illiterate. 

The average ratio of illiterate 


males of. voting age in these States 


is 32.8, of whom 69.7 are colored and 
30.8 are white. Alabama has 120,- 
858 illiterate voters. Its popular 
vote in 1880 was 151,507. Georgia 
has 145,087 illiterate voters. Its 
popular vote in 1880 was 155,651. 
Not one-half, it is true, of those en- 
titled to vote did so, and yet the fig- 
ures are sufficiently startling and not 
exceptional.” 





ILLITERACY. 


ace Missouri Republican of late 
date answers the following in- 


quiry with so much care that we com- 
mend the data given from official 
records to all, especially to those who 
think we are over-educating the peo- 
ple. 

Why not send petitions to Con- 
gress to act on the question of Na- 
tional aid to education? We wish 
every school in the country would 
‘take hold of this matter. 

The Republican is known to be one 
of the most conservative papers in 
the country, and these facts are care- 
fully gleaned from the official record 
of the late census: 

“Will the editor please state the comparative 
illiteracy of the white population of North 
and South? Statistics at large would seem to 
do injustice to the South, from the fact that 
negroes and whites are taken together at the 
South, whereas at the North this is not the 
case. Isthe education of the masses at the 
North tar superior to that of the white mass- 
es at the South? Wo. SANBURN. 

Warrensburg, Mo.” 

By the census of 1880 there were 
in the United States 36,761,601 per- 
sons ten years of age and oyer, of 
whom 4,923,451 could not read and 
6,289,958 could not write, or about 
18 per cent. who could not read, and 
17 per cent. who could not write. Of 
this aggregate above the age of ten, 
$2,160,394 were white and 4,601,207 
were negroes. Of the whites 89.4 
per cent. could read and write and of 
the negroes 30 per cent. could read 
and write. 

The illiteracy of the negroes is not 
confined to any section, though it is 





greater, of course, in the late slave 
States. The relative illiteracy in the 
several States of whites and blacks is 
thus shown : 


PER CENT. 

States. White. Colored. 
POO 65s isn « vinthide vob isldb ohh oat 24.7 80.6 
SEE TROP Pe Ot 25.0 75.0 
MUNI. Sac esccccccacecichstseptat 9.1 57.3 
Ps SRA Eee” ape e RAPNAET 8 Oo ey 19.9 70.7 
SR ns 6 sknk ts viesabetilcns os 4+ 22.9 81.6 
AARNE IARC cae tasers 22.0 70.4 
WOMIONE. 5b el elie. cal 18.4 79.0 
Maryland ........... 59.6 
Mississippi 75.2 
Missouri ............ 53.9 


77.4 
78.5 








DOMME 556i aS 88.7 717 
ASR 55c05 45» oases) -- coo dumente 29.7 75.4 
MR hav tk a4 bnd tpiaatec ss haccesa 18.2 73.7 
West Virginia ...............:- soee Owe 55.0 
Tee CTT Te errr eee 4.4 29.8 
RI on 64 cutad nun ehsvaneeaeeane 6.4 20 5 
COMMCOTOME. os... oes. ccscccscees 5.5 17.4 
Lt SY Ear orere PereT ieee Clie Teo ey 5.9 87.2 
RL cntcees.utesbchsheeanetaiemed 7.0 35.0 
EE Toads Tanacesscboebisccekevere thas 3.8 30.0 
TEMMOM EE i use celles nbeOdbeses.c Seas 5.6 46.0 
SE ee ee ee 4.2 24.0 
NIN oc scvacsssoveesesake 64 15.1 
MOEA 5 Ti cvbue vvtde Odsae sat 4.8 28.5 
EN is se cinnee ee senso seen lee 60 37.2 
Eb idirsn ca saldilewvosanevaue e's 3.5 30.7 
eee ry eT ay Pe OR oe 4.5 26.0 
NeW FIaMMAITG 32)... ccc cccscsscsecs: 5,0 15.0 
kL Se 5.3 30.5 
New YORK. ...cssccccsccccevcevcssve 2.3 21.2 
SUMOG tas cc dadddnae claps ee tte ¥4e #0 tee 4.9 27.2 
WG POM 05. 5 6 60:6 i5 do odeesiss 67 17.1 
We tle sk.0 is cuss ss « C8 edacaebent 5.6 31.0 


It will be observed that the illite- 
racy is considerably greater in the 
Southern States. The explanation 
offered for this is that their public 
school systems are of more recent or- 
igin and their school funds inconsid- 
erable, on this account and on ac- 
count of the great losses during the 
war and the years of bad and waste- 
ful government afterwards. There is, 
too, a considerable population in the 
mountainous districts of the old slave 
States which has never taken kindly 
to the schools.” 





oe 


FULLY COMPETENT. 





EV. A. D. MAYO said before 
the Congressional Committee: 


“T am acquainted with the State 
superintendent of instruction, I be- 
lieve, in every Southern State, and 
with the State school board of every 
Southern State but two or three; 
have studied with great care the rec- 
ords of all their offices, and their 
methods of distribution of money. 
I believe there is no set of men who 
are handling a moderate amount of 
money with greater economy and 
fidelity than these gentlemen; and if 
any set of men in this country can 
be trusted to administer a 

NATIONAL AID FUND 
it is the school authorities of the late 


slave States; and therefore it seems 


best that this money should go di- 
rectly to the children through the 
accustomed channels, being guarded 
by all proper. safeguards in the cen- 
tral power.” 

There is no question as to the 
rightful legitimacy of such a fund. 





The precedents which favor it are 
explicit. There is no doubt that the 
emergency is very urgent. Itis a 
question of National self-preserva- 
tion. The better class of the South- 
ern people, upon whom the burden 
falls, are utterly unable, doing their 
very utmost, to meet the abnormal 
exigency. 





THE REASON WHY. 


p tan Columbia Statesman, the or- 
gan of the Curators of the State 


University of Missouri, after a brief 
statement of the prosperity of the 
University of Michigan, asks: — 

‘*What is the reason we cannot have 
one institution equal to Michigan 
University in all respects ?” 

The reason is plain—we have in 
Missouri a Board of Curators, of 
which this editor of the “organ” is a 
member, who fail to discharge their 
duty—a Board of Curators who hold 
a moral bankrupt at the head of the 
State University of Missouri—a man 
who carries ‘the bag,” and who 
“buys his continuance’—a man odi- 
ous to the students and the people, 
and to the moral sense of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


These facts have been pointed out 
by the press of the State over and 
over again. 

This is the reason why there is a 
steady, sure and inevitable decline in 
the number of students in attend- 
ance, 

The “organ” quotes the condition 
of things in Michigan as follows: 


“At the close of the year ending 
September 30, 1882, there were stu- 
dents in attendance inthe different 
departments as follows: Department 
of Literature, Science and the Arts, 
513; Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, 380 ; Homoeopathic Medical 
College, 71; College of Dental Sur- 
gery, 75; School of Pharmacy, 100; 
Department of Law, 395; making 
1,584 in all. Of this number 184 are 
women. <A good proportion of the 
women who have graduated here are 
now successfully engaged in profes- 
sional and literary work, which proves 
the wisdom of the advanced step ta- 
ken by the institution in admitting 
them as students.’ 

Michigan is a much smaller State 
than Missouri; has not half its wealth 
and came into the Union twenty years 
after Missouri. Her University has 
an income annually of upwards of 
$120,000. It is one of the first insti- 
tutions of our country, and besides 
this it has a separate Agricultural 
College, having a large income, and 
is equally prosperous. Missouri uni- 
ted her University and Agricultural 
College. What is the reason Mis- 
souri cannot have one institution 





equal to Michigan University in all 
respects ?” 

Just what the “organ” is driving 
at, to thrust these contrasts into the 
face of the people and the Legisla- 
ture, we do not know. 

Perhaps the Curators themselves 
begin to get their “eyes open to the 
fact that this incubus in the shape of 
a Wall street gambler at the head of 
the University, is too much for them 
to carry, even with an organ that 
publishes the fact that it will “enter 
upon no defense of Dr. Laws.” 


<> 





A QUERY. 





bb steady decline in the number 
of students at the State Univer- 


sity of Missouri, begins to attract at- 
tention abroad as well as at home. 
In spite of Dr. Laws’ “doctoring” the 
returns as to the number in attend- 
ance, the facts, as stated by a relia- 
ble correspondent at Columbia, who 
is in a position to know what he is 
writing about, are these : 

“In 1881 there were 558 students 
in attendance; in 1882 it ran down 
to 509 ; and the total number at pres- 
ent does not reach 440.” 

Now, taking into consideration the 
better crops of last year, and the in- 
creased effort Dr. Laws has made to 
advertise—one can easily see how 
Dr. Laws’ stupidity and unpopularity 
has affected the prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

-Compare these figures with the 
number of students in Michigan Uni- 
versity, for instance, 1534 in attend- 
ance there, and where are we? 

The steady decline in the number 
in attendance answers the question. 





Is it not an established fact that 
three months schooling a year will 
not create a generation of wise men 
and women in whose hands the des- 
tiny of this State will soon be placed. 
Better arrange for a six months’school 
at least, at the next annual meeting, 
and arrange also for securing a com- 
petent teacher to conduct it. This 
can be done by levying and collecting 
money enough to pay your teachers a 
living salary, and paying it every 
month as it ought to be paid. 





To the community the individual 
owes all his opportunities for the ac- 
cumulation and protection of his pro- 
perty! From the community the 
individual derives all title to his per- 
sonal property ; through the commu- 
nity the individual attains everything 
that distinguishes a civilized human 
being from a Digger Indian. 





Margaret Fuller said the object of 
life was to grow, and we must all ac- 
knowledge that unless life is a growth 
in the direction of all that is nobler 
and purer, it is a failure. 
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“THE GOVERNOR.” 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
N Miss Anna CO. Brackett’s article 
under this caption, in your issue 


of present month, she makes two 
statements that I wish to see further 
discussed. These are: 

1st, “‘No teacher is fit to teach Eng- 
lish who does not know something of 
other languages” ; and 

2d. “The best teachers are needed 
Sor the lower grade of schools,” 

As to the first statement, I wish 
something definite; and as Miss 
Brackett has no doubt made this 
matter astudy, she must be able to 


‘give us valuable information regard- 


ing it. 

How many languages must one 
know something about before he is 
fit to teach English? What langua- 
ges must these be? How much must 
he know of these languages? Willa 
mere “smattering” of these languages 
be of service? 

If one must have a thorough know- 
ledge of any one language or of many 
languages, so that he can speak, 
write, converse readily, how is he 
going to acquire such knowledge? 

If he cannot become proficient iu 
English without a knowledge of Lat- 
in, Greek, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish or Chinese; how could he 
become proficient in any one of these 
without a knowledge of English or 
some other language? A German 
could not become a good scholar or 
fit to teach German without a know- 
ledge of English or some other lan- 
guage. 

Pestalozzi, according to this, could 
not have been fit to teach had he not 
acquired some other language than 
that of his own people. The He- 
brews were not fit to teach Hebrew 
until they had studied Greek or Latin, 
and as these two languages had not 
made much of a figure in the world 
when Hebrew was in its prime, He- 
brew scholars were sorry fellows. 


And the old Greek scholars, Plato, 
Aristotle, Homer, &c., must have 
been very deficient as teachers. Of 
course they knew nothing of Ger- 
man, French, Spanish or English. 

If there was but one universal lan- 
guage in the world, then there would 
be no one fit to teach that language. 
If what Miss Brackett says be true, 
a diversity of languages is a blessing 
—and possibly the more diverse and 
the greater the number of languages 
the better. 


At any rate, I trust Miss Brackett 
will tell us just how many and what 
languages we must study, and how 
much we must know of each before 
we are fit to teach English. I have 
seen men and women who were Called 
good teachers, who never studied any 
language but English. 


But farther: If “no teacher is fit 
to teach English” till he has studied 
some other language, then we are 
making great mistakes in granting 
certificates to those acquainted only 
with the English language, no matter 
how proficient in that. 

As to Miss Brackett’s second po 
sition—she and Gov. Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts stand together—‘That the 
best teachers are needed for the lower 
grade of schools,” I am not fully 
agreed. It may be that Gov. Butler 
and Miss Brackett are both wrong 
If they are correct, then the world 
needs turning upside down. Every- 
thing is wrong; the universal prac- 
tice of mankind in all time, and na- 
ture herself is wrong. The greatest 
power of body and mind should be in 
infancy. The human race should 
have been more advanced in its in- 
fancy than now, and need greater 
strength and vigor to manipulate it 
and shape it than now. 

If the best teachers should be in 
the lower grade of schools, then 
should all mothers be the wisest per- 
sons and best educators, and as it has 
been supposed that our colleges pos- 
sessed the best talent, we should send 
our infants to college at once, as soon 
as from under the mother’s care. 

The president of the college and 
the oldest and most experienced 
teachers for the lowest grades, and 
the poorer and more inexperienced 
teachers for the higher departments. 

If what Miss Brackett says be true, 
our higher institutions of learning 
could get along with quite poor teach- 
ers. Agassiz, Hitchcock, McCosh, 
and others, should have been teachers 
of infant schools, and as these gen- 
tlemen had a knowledge of other 
languages than the English, they 
would have made fine teachers for 
infants. 

Our restless, mischievous, strong- 
willed, large-brained boys and girle 
of fourteen to eighteen or twenty, 
who can accomplish great results if 
properly manipulated, could get along 
with poor, weak teachers, if these 
teachers only knew Latin or Greek, 
or French, or Spanish, or German, 
or some other language. But to teach 
the infant schools we should have 
great, strong-minded fellows, who 
know all these languages and ‘‘book- 
keeping” besides. The infants would 
no doubt swing “book-keeping” with 
a strong hand, and the sciences that 
require a master to teach, would be 
but pastime to them. 

I have had a little to do with teach- 
ing, and I had thought that necessity 
absolutely compelled me to put my 
strongest teachers at the top, to con- 
troll and lead out the strong, vigor- 
ous minds. Ihad thought it very 





important that vigorous minds and 


bodies have vigorous persons to han- 
dle them. I have seen young men 
and women from the country who had 
all their lives been under poor teach- 
ers, develop into good scholars in a 
few years under skillful teachers, such 
as are found in our best institutions 
of learning; but if a Solomon were 
to teach a baby the same time, he 
would still be a baby. 

If all our babies could have the 

best talent in the world for teachers, 
till they were ten years old, and poor 
or incompetent teachers during the 
rest of their school lives, there is no 
assurance that a large number of 
them would be proficient scholars, 
but if these same babies do not cnter 
school till ten years old, and then 
have able teachers during the remain- 
der of their schooling, there is prob- 
ability that very many of them will 
be good scholars. 
However, I may be all wrong in 
this, and if so, am anxious to learn 
from those whose experience is better 
than mine. J. FarRBaNnks. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Feb. 20, 1883. 


Tue common school teaches what 
is common to all—culture. The Cath- 
olic, the Protestant, the Jew, the 
Gentile, the Infidel, the Democrat, 
the Liberal, the Radical, the German, 
the Irishman, the Dutchman, the yel 
low man, the black man have not 
each a different mode of spelling the 
English language, the language of 
the law, but one and the same mode. 
They have not each a different gram- 
mar of the English language, but the 
same grammar. They have not each 
a different geography or technique of 
commerce, but all the same. They 
have the same technique of mathe- 
matics, of logic, of mechanics, of as- 
tronomy, of chemistry, of botany— 
in a word the same technique for all 
the products of human intelligence. 

It is this common element which 
the common school teaches, and in 
this it does a work worth ten-fold its 
cost. 


Cannot the teachers canvass the 
matter in a judicious way, and show 
the school officers that the pupils lose 
in the long time they are out of 
school, almost all they gain during 
the three months they do attend? 

They will find there is plenty of 
time between this and the first Tues- 
day in April, to work up interest 
enough to secure a six months’ school, 
and a more liberal estimate for teach- 
ers’ wages, and a levy of taxes so 
that the treasurer will haye funds on 
hand to pay the teachers every month, 
as they should be paid. 

We call attention to the matter 
now, that it may be done. 








Rational freedom cannot be real- 





ized without general education. 


Tuere is an intelligent, law-abid- 

ing constituency of over nine thou- 
sand, who are at work conscientious- 
ly and industriously, to build up in 
Missouri the very best and strongest 
elements of productive industry. 
They are our schoul teachers. The 
annual meeting to make provision 
for conducting the schools of the 
State is to be held the first Tuesday 
in April next. 
We hope liberal provision will be 
made for paying the teachers for the 
work they do, at the end of each 
month. 





Life may be hemmed in by circum- 
stances beyond our control. It may 
be narrow, but it can always be deep 
and high. If we had a clearer vision, 
a finer sense of hearing, if we did 
not go around so “wadded with stu. 
pidity,” as George Eliot says, our 
lives would be transfigured before us. 


* 





Our teachers should circulate the 
printed page, for the newspaper is 
constantly extending the intelligence 
of the few to the many. It is scat- 
tering abroad our intellectual wealth 
—it is fast raising all classes to an 
intellectual level, and as a necessary 
result it is awakening new interests 
and sympathis among all classes, and 
uniting them together in effort and in 
results. 


* 


HARDIN COLLEGE. 


OV. HARDIN, President of the 
Board of Directors of Hardin Col- 


lege, of Mexico, Mo., has laid the 
foundation and built already the su- 
perstructure of an institution which 
is destined to work a revolution in 
educational matters in Missouri. 


Already the graduates of Hardin 
College are eagerly sought after to fill 
important positions as teachers at 
home and abroad. 

Some of the most thorough and 
efficient teachers in the public schools 
of Mexico, are graduates of this in- 
stitution. 

Gov. Hardin gives the college the 
benefit of his large personal, practi- 
val business experience, and is cor- 
dially sustained by an able board of 
directors. 

The building is beautifully located 
and splendidly equipped with the 
latest and most improved apparatus 
in all departments. 


Mrs. H. T. Baird is president of 
the faculty, and the college has 
grown to such an extent under her 
wise administration, that new build- 
ings have been erected doubling its 
capacity, and the whole has been fur- 
nished with the best improved Single 
Desks and Seats, Maps, Globes, 
Charts and Philosophical apparatus, 








so the students can secure the most 
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thorough training in all the higher 
branches. 

Gov. Hardin also insists that the 
curriculum shall be such as to give 
the most useful and practical train- 
ing to young ladies, to enable them 
to do useful, practical work. There 
are no gimcracks and turbelows in- 
side or outside. 

It is steady, earnest, practical, use- 
ful work, and the institution is a 
growing factor in solving the prob- 
lem of a practical education for 
women. 


<i 
<—_— 


. Let us do justice to Dr. Laws. 
The Jefferson City Tribune says: 

“We are. for. Dr. Laws. We do 
not care particularly for him, but we 
are for him because such papers as 
the Globe-Democrat and Post-Dispatch 
are against him.” 


~<ii 


SIXTEEN COUNTS. 


HE editor of the “organ” of the 
Curators of the State University, 


in a late issue sums up sixteen counts 
against Dr. Laws, and undertakes, as 
he says, to “sweep the entire batch 
into the bottomless vortex,” &c., &c. 
But they don’t “‘sweep” at all. They 
stick ! 

The editor of the “organ” com- 
plains that “‘week after week the pa- 
pers of the State have fulminated 
their bolts of thunder against the 
Curators and against Dr. Laws.” 

From these he gathers up this ar- 
ray of siateen counts, and publishes 
them. 

We call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Missouri Legislature to 
them, as they stand arranged by one 
of the Curators : : 

“1. Dr. Laws demanded that Prof. 
Swallow be turned out. 

2. Laws demanded his head. 

8. And the curators cowardly and 
unrighteously and disgracefully con- 
sented to the sacrifice. 

4. Judas like, he (Laws) carried the 
bag, and bought his continuance. 

5. The cowardly curators were 
afraid the Legislature, on account of 
the universal denunciation of Laws 
by the press of the State, would not 
give the Institution its usual beggarly 
stipend. 

6. And they kicked out Swallow, 
who was a poor man, and represented 
only the farming interests of the 
State, and held on to the disreputable 
Wall street gambler, because he gave 
—not to the curators, for he could 
not bribe them—(as the editor of the 
organ undertook to say for us)—but 
the Institution, according to their 
record, a ‘consideration.’ 

7. He could hold his place in no 
other way, and so he bought it. 

8. The press of the State, with 
good reason, almost unanimously de- 








nounce them for their (the curators’) 
treachery and cowardice in continu- 
ing Dr. Laws as President of the 
State University, for a consideration. 

9. Dr. Laws is so odious to the 
students that there is very little pro- 
gress made by them. 

10. They spend their time largely 
through the day in drawing and paint- 
ing caricatures of him. 

11. And the nights in giving him 
calithumpian serenades, 

12. He has shown himself to be so 
ignorant and so incompetent that his 
retirement is demanded alike by com- 
mon sense, common decency, and the 
best interests of the University. 

13. It (Dr. Laws’ St. Joseph ad- 
dress) was made up as he said from 
old addresses delivered in 1857, and 
rehashed as lectures to the students 
of the State University. 

14. Dr. Laws chases students 
through the streets with a pistol. 

15. Dr. Laws, in his lectures to 
the students, teaches that brute force 
settles questions. 

16. Dr. Laws is dishonest, and a 
moral bankrupt.” 

This is the same man that the Cu- 
rators found it necessary to endorse 
by the following preamble and reso- 
lution : 


‘“‘Wuereas, President Laws has 
not only given his time and talents, 
but largely of his own private means 
for the advancement of said institu- 
tion during his connection therewith ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of 
the board, the continued prosperity 
of the State University demands the 
continued services of Dr. Laws as its 
President.” 


Neat—but not gaudy ! 








Tue educatiunal agency of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., which has been so 
long established in Chicago, has been 
removed to Iowa City, Iowa. Our 
old friend E. 8. Ely still “hangs the 
banner on the outer wall,” and we 
skall expect that the success with 
which he has conducted this agency 
in the past will be maintained. He 
always leaves a ray of sunshine in 
St. Louis when he passes through, 
and his visits are ‘welcome, and we 
hope he can meke them profitable. 





Tue Western Conservatory of Mu- 
sic at Rolla, will give to the teachers 
of the State next Summer, in addi- 
tion to other inducements, a special 
drill on those branches required in 
the State Supetintendent’s permanent 
certificate ; and then those teachers 
who wish to pass the Superintendent’s 
examination will find him on the 
ground ready to issue the certificates 
to all who can pass the required ex- 
amination. This is an opportunity 


never before offered to our teachers. 
State Superintendent Coleman will 





be present Aug. 24 and 25, or Sept. 
3d and 4th. 





* ILLINOIS. 


Pror. Gro. L. Guy writes that the 
next meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Carbondale. The time is not yet 
fixed, but it will probably bear some 
relation to the calendar of commence- 
ment exercises of the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University. All letters 
should be addressed to J. W. Henin- 
ger, Chairman ofthe Executive Com- 
mittee, Mount Carmel, Ill. Prof. S. 
M. Inglis is President of the Associ- 
ation, and Miss Nannie C. Anderson 
of Nashville, Treasurer. 

There is every indication that the 
coming meeting will be very largely 
attended and will be an occasion of 
great interest and profit to all who 
attend. 


The Governor of Illinois. strongly 
endorses the position taken by Gov. 
Crittenden of Missouri, that ‘‘parsi- 
mony towards education is liberality 
toward crime.” 

We hope the teachers will call spe- 
cial attention to this fact. 


A GREAT CALAMITY. 


REAT calamities have come to 
our people who live near the great 


rivers. Houses and lands and flocks 
and herds have been swept away, and 
many have lost their all. 

What would do more good or show 
more humane interest than to set a 
day before the schools close, to take 
up a nickel collection among such 
pupils as could afford to give this for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the 
flood? Let it be put into the hands 
of the teacher and sent to a committee 
in Cincinnati or Louisville, or Law- 
renceburg, or Equality, or Shawnee- 
town—and to other places, down the 
banks of the Mississippi River. 

It would create a new interest in 
these sections where the distress is 
great. No one would feel the poorer 
for it, but the geography of the coun- 
try would be all the better under- 
stood, and more clearly located and 
remembered. 


Would it not be well if the people 
would read something more and some- 
thing better than the partizan papers 
on educational topics. Certainly our 
teachers and school officers would 
fare better than they do now, and in 
order to secure this our teachers must 
read and circulate such papers as will 
keep the people well informed on 
what good schools will do for them. 

Honest and Liberal. 

When the hops in each bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters [at the present price, $1 25 per Jb.,] cost 
more than a bottle is sold for, besides the 
other costly medicines, and the quality and 
price remain the same, we think it is honest 
and liberal in the proprietors, and no one 
should complain, or buy or use worthless 
stuff, or cheating, bogus imitations, because 
the price is less. 


<i 














SCHOOL OF MINES 


—AND— 


METALLURGY, 


Rolla, Phelps County, Mo. 


(State University.) 


wees 


A School of Civil and Mine Eugineer- 
ing, with Practical Chemistry and 
Metallurgy as Specialties. 


-O~- 


The course of study extends through three 
years, embracing the following: 


Civil Engineering. 


In this department practical work is a distinc- 
tive teature; use of instruments, land and rail- 
road surveying, drawing, sketching, triangula 
tions, excursions to bridges, railroad construc 
tion, &., form the chief work of this depart- 
ment. 


Mine Engineering. 


Exploration and attack of mineral veins and 
deposits, timbering and surveying of mines, 
hoisting, pumping, and ore concentration are 
discussed in detail. 


Mathematics. 


In this department the aim is not alone to de- 
velop and strengthen the reasoning powers, but 
at the same time to secure sucha familiarity 
with principles and processes as to enable the 
student to apply them to the solution of the 
questions that daily arise before the practical 
engineer, and to prepare him to read with ease 
the standard works of the profession. To this 
end special attention is devoted to the infinites- 
imal analysis and the method of lim ts in geom- 
etry and mechanics, and to the differential and 
integral calculus and its applications. 

In the preparatory school great care is taken 
to secure thorough preparation in algebra and 
geometry, and a high grade of scholarship is re- 
quired for admission to the professional courses. , 


Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


Provision is made in the laboratories for teach- 
ing General Chemistry, Chemical Philosophy, 
Industrial Chemistry, Determinative Mineral- 
ogy, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Quantitative Blowpipe Analysis. Also assaying 
as applied to gold, silver, lead and copper ores, 
by fire and volumetic methods. 

The chemical laboratory is well supplied with 
good apparatus, assay furnaces, gas, and mod- 
ern conveniences. 

In Metallurgy instruction is given by lectures, 
with recourse to the best works on the subject; 
applicants fer graduation are required to fur- | 
nish estimates and drawings of turnaces, met- 
allurgic machinery, etc , etc. 


Preparatory Department. 


Although the School of Mines does not under- 
take to do the work of the common schools, a 
preparatory department has been established 
for the benefit of those who wish to prepare 
themselves for admission to the professional 
courses. 


Special work in Chemistry and*Math- 
ematics for Advanced Students. 


x9" Work in this School thoroughly practical, 





Tuition in all studies for the year.......... $20 00 
Board at Rolis per month .......... $9 00 to 15 00 
Spring term begins Feb. 6, 1883. 
For further information apply to 


CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 





ork. W, DOUTHAT,See’y. 
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THNNEHSSEHE! 


American Journal of Edncation, 


IMPORTANT. 








O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


Orrice StTaTE Supt. oF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 

I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not. neg- 
lect them. Leon TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 
inet eetiineite 


IT MUST BE DONE. 


EFORE the children, who are en- 
titled to an education, can be 


instructed to any great extent, a place 
must be provided for them to gather 
together. Our teachers, many of 
them, do themselves and the pupils 
injustice by trying to teach where all 
the surroundings go to insure defeat 
rather than success. 

A prominent school olticer writes 
as follows : 

“I have diligently studied the sub- 
ject, and by keeping my eye upon 
your journal have been able to select 
such illustrations and plans as were 
suited to my purpose. 

I am also indebted to ‘A Manual 
of School Houses,’ by G. Thurston 
Chase, published by the United States 
_ Government, the American Journal 
of Education, St. Louis, and the 
works of Barnard, Downing and Rus- 
kin for valuable suggestions. 

The riches of a Commonwealth re- 
side in the producing power of its 
people, which is largely dependent on 

PHYSICAL HEALTH. 
Whatever, therefore, contributes to 
the conservation of the body, isa 
considerable element to be regarded 
by those having charge of the places 
in which the business of public edu- 
cation is carried on. 

Where school houses are conveni- 
ent and comfortably seated, they su- 
perinduce those physical conditions 
so essential to a love of study, and 
proficiency in scholarship.” 

We are impressed, and we are sure 
if our school officers would give this 
matter, important as it is, more at- 
tention, they would be impressed that 
much of the value of instruction is 


lost on account of the uncomfortable 
arrangements which surround many 
of our teachers and pupils. 

Those who understand the hygien- 
ic value of sunlight, in connection 
with proper ventilation, will perceive 
how disastrously the health of child- 
ren, confined in rooms imperfectly 
lighted and aired, is affected. 

Many, too, of the school houses 
that we have seen have nothing but 
backless seats made of slabs or pun- 
cheons, and these often so high from 
the floor that the smaller children 
could not touch it with their feet. 

Think of the cruelty of confining 
children upon these hard seats, with- 
out pedal or spinal support, for six 
hours inthe day! Nothing but a ter- 
ror of the ferule or the birch could 
keep a little child quiet in such a con- 
dition ; and to suppose that he stud- 
ies is just as absurd as to imagine 
that the Legislature could mature a 
perfect school bill while impaled on 
the inquisitorial rack. 

Every one has noticed, who has 
visited country schools, the many 
subterfuges resorted to by children to 
change places, by going to get a 
drink of water, by asking permission 
to stand by the fire place, or to go 
out. This restlessness is caused by 
positive pain—all the more severe to 
children because of the sensitiveness 
of their bodies.” 

We are glad to have the services 
of this journal in this direction ack- 
nowledged thus—though we have 
letters from almost every State in the 
Union, giving equally strong testi- 
mony of its value to school officers 
and others, in building and furnish- 
ing school houses. For, before our 
teachers can do much to earn their 
money, the school house must be built 
and furnished. T. 


— 


BOYS OUT OF SCHOOL. 





M ISS SHARPE of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, says: 


“Looking over an educational jour- 
nal, I noticed the following from a 
city superintendent: ‘The whole 
country is in a fever of hot discussion 
by zealous school men over little 
points of difference in methods of in- 
struction and discipline, none of them 
of the slightest importance to the boy 
who is not im school,’ and that is fifty 
per cent of the whole. 

While the State makes provision 
for the education of her children, she 
does not compel them to avail them- 
selves of these privileges. 

In very few of the States have the 
school authorities any legal right to 
compel attendance, or to enforce the 
obedience of those who do attend. 

This is one reason why so small a 
percentage of those who enter school 





remain to complete the course. Less 
& 


than ten out of every hundred com. | $e 


plete the common school branches. 

Parents of bad children do not con- 
trol them, the school authorities dare 
not, and so for the sake of peace in 
the school, and from the lack of pow- 
er to keep peace while they are there, 
these vicious children are allowed to 
leave school, and they become the 
hoodlums of our western cities. 

Their loss is an apparent gain to 
the school, but a real loss to the 
State, as these are the very children 
whom the State must take care of in 
its prisons and asylums, if it does 
not retain them in its schools. 

First get the children into school, 
and then you can work up the best 
methods on minor points. 


— 
<_— 





Without education men are not fit 
to discharge the duties of citizens, 
either in private or public station, in 
peace or war. Because ignorance 
tends to increase and education to 
diminish poverty and crime; because) 
a State needs intelligent officers and 
peaceful people; and because it is 
the duty of society to guard the 
rights and seek the welfare of its in- 
dividual members, it is the duty of a 
community to maintain a system of 
public instruction adequate to the 
education of all its youth. 








ARLETON COLLEGE. Northfield. Min- 
nesota. For both sexes. Four courses of 
study. Jas. W. Strone, President. 


Kvergree City. Busines College 


College of Short Hand. 


Bloomington, ~< Tliinois, 
[Incorporated]. 
Open the entire year. College Journal and 
circulars free. C.E Baxer, M. A., Pres’t. 
W.H. Marquam, Sec’y. 15-6 ly 


LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of — The 
full course of study wires three years. Tui- 
tion to those who pledge th ves to teach 
in the State; to others, r year. High 
School Department offers the best 7oaven e8 
2 or for business. i- 
on* 


for p 5 ge pt for colle, 
rammar School Re ar 
ment farvishes ‘excellent facilities for o ing 
a good, practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
— Terms begin Nov. 21, 1882 and h 12, 
Nantoal Tl address Edwin C. ; Hewett, 
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Sinner Schon 


—FOR— 


Teachers & Others. 


Special Session ot 


The Western Musical Conservatory, 


Rolla, Phelps Co., Mo. 


Begins June 11, 1888 and clones my, 8d, a 

ADVANTAGES—1. Music on any inatrum: 
four gs 4 a week, and from six yo ei wd eon 
practice. Singing and Voice Buildizg spe- 
cialtiés, hi. lessons free to those taki ag’ nstru- 
mental music. 3 Aviity to read, write and 
speak any one of the principal modern Lan- 
guages guaranteed. 4 Ihe completion ef any 
one of the higher branches of Mathematics 





It is certainly as lawful to prevent | guaranteed. 


the development of criminals, as to 
detect and punish them when grown. 


<i 
—_— 





Ir is said to be a fact, by those en- 
tirely competent to make the state- 
ment, that ability to read and write 
adds one-quarter to the productive- 
ness of the rudest manual labor, or 
in other words, if men who cannot 
read and write could earn one dollar 
per day, by adding the ability to read 
and write they would earn 25 per 
cent more, or one dollar and a quar- 
ter. If weadd this 25 per cent to the 
whole number of illiterates in the 
United States, we shall find it more 
than the entire cost of the schools of 
the whole country. 

Ignorance is loss. Ignorance makes 
cost. Ignorance is limitation of body 
and mind. Intelligence pays. T. 


<i 





—_ 


Don’t undertake to get over the 
fact, or to get round it, that it costs 
something to pay teachers and to de- 
fray other expenses of sustaining 
your schools. 

The law provides a way to secure 
the money necessary to do this—so 
let it be done according to law. 

The investment is a good one. If 
a competent, skillful teacher is em- 
ployed, the people will get the worth 
of their money many-times over. A 
large number of school officers will 
not employ an inexperienced, incom- 
petent, untrained teacher, at any 





price. Sensible. 


Tuition in both vocal and instrumental music 
$15; tuition in singing and voice building, $10; 
tuition in any one the Languages or he- 
matics, as be Tee addreas 

DovutuaT, A. M., Ph.D., 
Manager and Proprietor. 


The Hershey School of Musical Art. 
CHICAGO, ILL., ‘ 
Affords unsurpassed facilities for Musical Edu- 
cation in every department of the art. Special 
facilities for Concert performers. 
Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 
Send for circular with tull particulars. 
H. CLARENCE EDDY, General Director. 
Mrs. SARA HERSHEY EDDY, Vocal Diree- 
tor, Hershey Music Hall, Chicago, Ml. 


The Mamnal Training Schoo 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, 


Will open its THIRrp year in September, with 
greatly increased accommodations. A class of 
ONE HUNDRED BOYs will be received. None less 
than 14 years will be admitted, and fair scholar- 
ship must be shown. The CouRsE OF STUDY ex- 
tends through three years, in five parallel lincs— 
three intellectual, and two manual. 








1, Pure Mathematics, including arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, and plane trigonometry. 


2. Scienceand Applied Mathematics, including 
physical geography, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, mechanics, mensuration and book-keep- 
ing. 

3. Language and Literature, including English 
grammar, or Latin, spelling, composition, lite- 


rature, history, and the elements of political 
economy. 


4. Penmanship and Drawing, including lineané 
brush-shading, practical machine and architec- 
tural draughting. 

5. Tool-Instruction, including carpentry, wood 


turning, blacksmithing, vise and machine-work 
in iron. 


Examinations of candidates will be held st 
the school building June 12 and September 8. 
Fer cost of tuition, books, board, &., sen 





for the illustrated cpalegee. 
WOODWARD 
15 6 tt Director 
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Thousands of teachers in this and 
other States are putting not only a 
rare and ripe culture into their work, 
but the very flower and bloom of their 
life are they giving to train the chil- 
dren into a better class of citizens. 
For this they deserve and ought to 
be paid promptly and regularly at the 
end of every month, as other State 
officers are paid. 


Ours is an age of wonderful devel- 
opment in every branch of art and 
science ; new industries are opening 
and new resources developing day by 
day; old things are passing away, 
and all things are becoming new with 
almost panoramic swiftness. No 
wonder that it is difficult for the 
school system to keep pace with the 
needs of the people. 








TEXAS TO THE FRONT. 





Apes must have a school system 
equal to the best. From Texar- 


kana to Brownsville, and from El Paso 
to Galveston, the people demand it. 
Our educational patrimony is immense 
—almost equal to that of all the 
other States; yet one-half of our 
800,000 school children are growing 
up without school privileges, and we 
are suffering from a school system 
inferior to those of Russia.or Japan. 

Our marvelous State, within three 
decades will be the home of ten mil- 
lions of people, and our school popu- 
lation will have become four millions ; 
with a skeleton school system that 
does not and cannot educate, are 
these millions to be to sink into the 
ignorance and insignificance of a 
Mexico or a Spain? Or, will Texas, 
like far-sighted Germany, construct a 
broad educational highway froin the 
primary school to the university, and 
as free to every youth as the air of 
her boundless plains ? 

Texas is rapidly becoming the 
highway of nations. Our genial cli- 
mate, our vast areas of the richest 
acres, and the wonderful adaptability 
of our soil and climate for almost all 
products, render this the most invit- 
ing of all lands. Only our defective 
school system stands in the way to 
repel immigration and check a bound- 
less prosperity. 

We cannot well afford to swindle 
even ourselves; much less can we af- 
ford to defraud the rising generations. 
Look it over! No school districts ; 
few and miserable school houses; no 
apparatus ; no possibility to organize 
permanent schools; no right of local 
taxation ; no directing head; no su- 
pervision; no encouragement to 
teachers; poor schools from two to 
four months annually ; half our chil- 
dren growing up in ignorance. 

Such is the pitiable condition of our 


to thus merit the contempt and scorn 
of the world. The people demand a 
change. With unanimity, they de- 
mand what is necessary and all that 
is necessary to make our school sys- 
tem equal to the best. 

Rhetorical flourishes and visionary 
suggestions, in the face of this stu- 
pendous problem are simply criminal. 
The people demand measures, not 
speeches. Our legislators are practi- 
calmen. They seek the highest good 
of Texas. Let the Eighteenth Leg- 
islature but adopt this single measure 
and each member will deserve an en- 
during monument, 

Make each justice precinct a school 
district with the right of local taxa- 
tion. A school board, elected by the 
citizens of the precinct, should be re- 
quired to maintain a central school 
of such grade as they may determine, 
and as many other schools as may be 
found necessary. The teacher of the 
central school should be made prin- 
cipal of all the schools in the pre- 
cinct, thus securing the best possible 
supervision -without extra cost.. Each 
precinct should be required to main- 
tain its schools at least five months 
annually. Our rural districts would 
thus secure as good schools as our 
towns and cities. 

This measure is the key to an effi- 
cient school system. Having enacted 
a law embodying this measure, the 
Eighteenth Legislature might safely 
adjourn. More, much more, is sadly 
needed, but with the foundation well 
laid, we can afford to wait. 

Texas works in the light of sixty 
centuries. Profiting by the thought 
and experience of the race, she may 
easily create a school system superior 
to any in existence. Let this be 
done, and no prophetic eye is needed 
to penetrate the future. 

It is 1910. Texas has a population 
of ten millions, and an army of school 
children four millions strong. Every 
Texan is justly proud of her bound- 
less wealth, her boundless acres, and 
her boundless population; but it is 
her school system, now the best in the 
world, her intelligent and virtuous 
masses, and her great men and wo- 
men, leaders in every field of human 
achievement, which cause every Tex- 
an heart to bound with joy. 

He is unworthy the Texan Fathers 
and an enemy to the State, who will 


not do anything and everything in 
his power to realize this vision by 
making- the Texas School System 
equal to the best.—[Texas School 
Journal. 





*,***Many silly people despise the precious 
not understanding it.”” But no one despises 
Kidney-wort after having given it a trial. 
Those that have used it agree that it is by 
far the best medicine known. Its action is 
prompt, thorough and lasting. Don’t take 
pills and other mercurials that poison the 
system, but by using Kidney-wort restore 





rural districts. Texas cannot afford 


SUGAR COATED. 

R. LAWS and his “good man 
Friday,” the editor of the ‘“or- 
gan” of the Curators of the State 
University, are very cleverly shown 
up in a late issue of the Journal of 
Agriculture and Farmer. 
This paper exposes the small tricks 
resorted to by these persons to bolster 
up the waning character of the Wall 
street gambler at the’ head of the 
State University. 
The Journal of Agriculture sugar- 
coats it by calling it an “evasion.” 
Please consult the dictionary as to 
what “evasion” means. That paper 
Says: 
“The editor of the “organ” seems’ 
not to admire our statement that Dr. 
Laws’ first begging address before our 
Legislature made him unpopular with 
the members and proved him an aris- 
tocrat, aiming to establish two classes 
among our people—a class of think- 
ers and a class of laborers. The 
Statesman admits not having heard 
that speech, yet is prepared to say 
we made ‘an incorrect and unfriend- 
ly report of it—in fact a caricature.’ 
To this we have to say, first, we made 
no report of it, but simply an allusion 
to it; second, we had a report of it 
from an intelligent, unbiased party 
who did hear it; third, we read a 
criticism of it published in a Jeffer- 
son City daily immediately after the 
speech was delivered, and, fourth, we 
read a reply to this criticism by one 
of Dr. Laws’ best friends, believed to 
be Dr. Laws himself, which was in 
effect an evasion, if not a confession. 
We are, therefore, prepared to say 
our allusion to that speech was in 
every respect correct and true.” 

Again, the Journal. of Agriculture 
Says: 

“There is no reason why we may 
not become a nation of thinkers, as 
well as to have only individuals or 
families of thinkers, Dr. Laws and 
adherents to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The philosopher of the Statesman 
proclaims that our assertion that des- 
pite the number of years of Dr. Laws’ 
residence among the very best of far- 
mers in Missouri, he does not even 
recognize a dozen of the respectable 
farmers of Boone county when he 
meets them on the streets of Colum- 
bia, ‘is ail fudge’—‘a little amiable 
thunder.’ All we have to say in this 
connection is, if this is not strictly 
and literally true, then some of the 
best citizens of Columbia, (our in- 
formants) have told some unconscion- 
able—well, whoppers. That is all.” 

‘*Whoppers” is good. 

Let students and others consult 
the dictionary as to the full meaning 
of Dr. Laws’ “‘evasions,” and the 
“whoppers” of the editor of the ‘‘or- 
gan,” and they will get at the real 
intent of these “‘sugar-coated” phra- 
ses. 

{<= No woman really practices economy 
unless she uses the Diamond Dyes. Many 
dollars can be saved every year. Ask the 
druggist. 








“Buchupaiba.”’ 
Quick, complete cure,all annoying Kidney, 





the natural action of all the organs. 











OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837 It is lo- 
cated in a region (900 feet above the sea)free from 
malaria; it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Fac- 
ulty is full and servety cneuaens its curriculam 
broad and liberal he expenses are small. 
For full information write for catalogue to the 
President, ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 

; Oxford, Georgia. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Ciyil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course, and in General 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and 
German, Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, addyess Prof.Gzo. J. Brusu, 
Ewecutive Qficer, New Haven, Conn. x812-2 








Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 





A complete college course for women, with 
Schools of Painting and Music, and a prepara- 
tory department. Catalogues sent. 

8.L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


LaGrange College, 


LaGRANGE, MO., 


Is prepared to give a superior education in 
Classical, Normal and Preparatory courses of 
study. Also in vocal and instrumental music. 
$150 will pay board and tuition bills for college 
year. Students for the Gospel ministry and 
children of ministers whose whole time is given 
to the ministry free. 





Ladies received on same terms as gentlemen. 
Location easy of access and noted for its health- 
fulness, 


The seventeenth year, under one president, 
commences September 13, 1882. 
For catalogue, address 

J. F. COOK, LaGrange, Mo. 





To Get a Practical Education 


ao TO 


210 and 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo 
x@r- Write for Circulars. xv-tf 


Glendale Classical aud English School 


A Boarding School tor Boys, located at Glen- 
dale, St. Louis county, Mo. Opened November 
ist, 1882. Both the modern and ancient lan- 
guages will be made a specialty, and will be 
taught largely by the natural method. Great at- 
tention will be given to instruction in the Eng- 
lish branches, embracing Reading, Writing, 


Arithmetic and Composition, as well as such 
other practical studies as will prepare the stu- 
dent for any of the business avocations of life. 
Pupils admitted atany time. For terms and in- 
formation address the Principal 

E. A. HaIgnt, A. M., Kirkwood, Mo. 


SI. LOUIS SCHOOL 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Art Dep’nt Washington University 
—o—_ 

The School is fully equipped with work 
ing material, and furnishes instructions 
Drawing, Modeling, Painting, perspect!v 
and decorative Design. 

Second term begins Feb. 13th, 1883. 
dents may enter at any time. 











Bladder and Urinary Diseases. $1. Druggists. 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director 
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MISSISSIPPI 
American Journal of Education, 








Coiumsvs, Miss., 1881. 

hy taking charge of the Mississippi 

Edition of the American Jour- 
WAL oF EpucATiIon, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 


a> 
—_— 





A thoughtful man said to us the 
other day that some of the youngest 
children now living would see the 
_United States number four hundred 
million people. 

The thought is overwhelming. How 
are you to keep unity, harmony, sym- 
pathy, fraternity, mutual and recip- 
rocal self-help and amity between 
so great a body of citizens as 
that? Only—it seems to me—only 
by the free public common school 
and high school, The government 
cannot do it, for a dissatisfied people 
make government powerless. The 
churches cannot do it, for they do not 
unite but divide men. Wealth can 
not do it, for while it can do much it 
cannot buy the content of discon- 
tented men. 


So it seems to me the only outlook 
for safety is the free common and 
high school. There alone are no es- 
trang: ments ; there alone is absolute 
American equality and community of 
position, sywpathy, work and aspira- 
tions. L. 


2 





A number of County Superintend 
ents have republished for circulation 
at their own expense, the admirable 
and unanswerable arguments we have 
presented in this journal for main- 
taining the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools. We fear it was 
not done early enough to have the 
desired effect in all cases. If our 

.law makers would read these argu- 
ments we should have no fears. The 
trouble is that they read the partizan 
papers almost exclusiveiy, and they 
do not get much from them showing 
the necessity for efficient supervision. 


Why not petition Congress to pass 
the bill of Hon. H. W. Blair, to ap- 
propriate funds necessary to sustain 
a system of free public schools al! 
over the country? We should think 
every teacher in the United States 
would get out and circulate such a 
petition. Try it. 


The true value of study and cul- 
ture, and of all living, arises from 
our power of’ being useful. 








The usefulness and necessity for 
these helps of Maps, Globes and 
Charts, becomes each day as the chil- 
dren use them, more and more appa- 
rent, for all these aid each other and 
‘proceed together, and in the sure 
progress made is revealed their worth 
and wealth, and the relations which 
unite them, far better than we can 
tell it to you. 


The wise person is always the 
skillful workman. 


Ir is as necessary for the teachers 
to have proper apparatus to do their 
work as it is for the woodman to 
have an axe. 


<i 
—_— 





The cost of a single criminal is of- 
ten greater to the community than 
the liberal education of a half-dozen 
young men. People will pay the for- 
mer without complaint, but hesitate 
when called upon to pay a liberal 
school tax. We must enlighten the 
people. 


<i 
—~ 





In order to do any work well, it is 
necessary to have a definite aim, to 
keep the desired end in view, and in- 
telligently to direct every effort to- 
ward its attainment. 


<i 
—~ 


That education is indispensable to 
the life of a republic is an indisputa- 
ble fact; that public schools are the 
best known instruments for securing 
this education to the masses, is clear- 
ly proven by the liberal spirit which 
the citizens of the United States 
have shown toward taxation for this 


purpose, 





~~ 
<—_— 


Universal intelligence is based upon 
intelligent integrity, and the only 
hope of the continuance of the gov- 
ernment, with its protection of life 
and property, lies in securing this 


intelligence. 
a 


Since the State undertakes the pro- 
cess of education and provides for 
the support of public schools, the 
primary object of these schoo!s must 
be to make good citizens. . 





_ 


Let us remember that by division 
of labor a great miracle is performed. 
Each helps the others and the others 
help him. But you get back a myr- 
iad-fold as much as your own unaided 








might could obtain. 





GRAND WORDS. 


ROF. C. P. CONRAD, of the 
State University of Arkansas, 


and President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in a late address before 
that body, said : 

“What a change is evident through- 
out the South? How few there are 
who will dare question the right and 
expediency of education by the State 
of all who will accept the gift. 

Who can or will dare stand in front 
of this great, grand wave of educa- 
tional effort, which has been rising 
for ten, aye twenty years, and is now 
breaking with mighty and irresistible 
force over our Southern land—bring- 
ing upon its noble crest and in its 
deep, pure, hollow those germs of im- 
mortal ideas which, transplanted from 
bleak New England, shall bear rich 
and becoming fruitage in our suany 
South-land? 

We can and do thank New Eng- 
land for what she has given us. And 
if the South of to-day—the new’) 
South—is characterized by any one 
thing more than another, it is by her 
entire readiness, aye, her anxiety to 
receive and engraft upon her pure and 
noble stock any and all of the buds 
and shoots of a true life, of a real 
progress, from whatever source she 
may receive them. I may cite, as a 
single illustration of what I have 
claimed for the South, the $61,000 
spindles which have been set going at 
the South—representing, as they do, 
capital to the amount of $12,000,000, 
which has been invested for the pur- 
pese of manufacturing at home her 
own cotton fiber.” 








ARKANSAS NEWS. 


ft Iygees public school building in Mal- 
vern progresses slowly. In the 


mean time there are two established 
private schools doing good work, and 
others of a mushroom character tol- 
erably well patronized. 





In the removal of Rev. C. F. Ev- 
ans, D.D., from this State to Louisi- 
ana, while Arkansas has lost one of 
her best friends to education, Louisi- 
ana gains a strong man in this and 
all other good works. 





Prof. Houk of “Centennial Insti- 
tute,” Warren, is new to this State, 
but seems to have already acquired 
the confidence of the people, and is 
doing a good work for the vicinity in 
which he is located ‘ 





Prof. Bryant of Vanderbilt, has 
given up his school at Hot Springs, 
and gone to seek “pastures new,” 
where the services of teachers will be 
better appreciated. 


The Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation proposes to have an Expo- 








sition of school work at its next ses- 
sion. Let all teachers prepare in 
time for it, and make it worthy the 
work we are doing. 





Public schools are flourishing in 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, 
Lonoke, and other places, and yet 
there is room for numerous private 
schools, which are doing good: work 
all through the State. Each helps 
the other. There is no danger of too 
much being done in this direction. 





We hope that those who read in a 
late issue of the Missouri Republican 
Mr. L. S. Holden’s remarks about 
education in Arkansas, will not sup- 
pose, as seems very natural, that 
Prof. Thompson’s school in Monticel- 
lo is the only established private 
scheol in the State. 

There are very few, if any, com- 
munities within our knowledge, con- 
taining a sufficient number of pupils 
to compose a school, where private 
schools are not held instead of, or 
supplementary to, the public schools. 
We know of no town of any impor- 
tance where there is not a good pri- 
vate school, even where public schools 
are successfully carried on. 

We mention a few, only, of the 
many which have been in successful 
operation in this portion of the State : 

HAMBURG 
has long boasted of her “Academy,” 
which, under different preceptors, has 
been in existence for years. 

WARREN 
has two good schools; one under 
Methodist, the other Baptist patron- 
age. Prof. Jordan has for several 
years had a flourishing school in 

PINE BLUFF, 
in addition to the system of good 
public schools in operation nine 
months in the year. 
MALVERN SEMINARY, 

under Rev. R. M. Thrasher, has been 
carried on a number of years, and 
Malvern Select School bas flourished 
for five years. In 

BENTON, 
Prof. W, C. Parham has taught, al- 
ternately, public and private schools, 


for a long term of years, successfully. | 


These are only a few of those 
south of the Arkansas River, while 
north of that are many of our most 
flourishing institutions of learning, 
all prospering. 

While there is room for great im- 
provement in educational matters, 
yet we believe that in proportion to 
population, Arkansas is behind no 
other State in her determination to 
grant educational facilities to all her 
children. E. L. V. 





Athens had its laws, but it lost its 
liberty when it listened only to soph- 
ists ! 
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Pror. W. M. Crow has made a 
great success of the schools at Men- 
bola, Texas. 

The graded system of public schools 
pas already been put on such a basis 

to run successfully nine months in 
he year. Hon. J.C. Buchanan, with 
bther leading citizens of Meneola, 
have given much time and intelligent 
ttention to this matter, and Mene- 
pla is demonstrating every day the 
practical advantages of an efficient 

hool organization. 


Tue St. Louis Board of Education 

animously adopted Camp’s Maps 
nd our New Globe for use in the 
hools in St. Louis. The Text-book 
ommittee also were unanimous in 
he recommendation of these over all 
pthers. The clearness of outline, the 
plegant and permanent colors, the 
reedom from useless details, and the 
porrect topography of Camp’s Out- 
ine Maps—these were the merits, the 
ponsiderations which decided the 
pommittee to adopt these maps over 
lothers, though the price, on ac- 
pount of their superiority, was much 
higher than that for which inferior 
maps were Offered. 

Camp’s Maps won on their merits 
here, as they do elsewhere. . 


SOLID HELPS. 


BY HELEN M. MASON, 











N the blackboard or on the wall 
of every school room containing 


pupils beyond the third year’s work, 
here should be painted, so as to be 
permanent and always in sight, the 
more important units of measure- 
ment; the linear foot, divided into 
inches, and the square foot divided 
into square inches. 

The names of all these should be 
made familiar through very frequent 
use. The relation between the linear 
inch and the square inch should be 
observed, also that between the linear 
foot and the square foot. The num- 
ber of linear inches in the linear foot 
should be observed and remembered, 


and the number of square inches in a 


square foot learned from what is ac- 
tually seen. The ingenuity of the 
teacher will supply the filling up in 
deriving the latter from the former. 


Below these there should stand on a 
permanent shelf made for the pur- 
pose, a box whose outside dimensions 
The solid thus 
enclosed should be known familiarly 


are each one foot. 


by its name, 
CUBIC FOOT. 

Resting on this box, and easily 
removed, should be another solid, 
having for dimensions, 1 foot, 1 foot 
and 1inch. Let this be divided, by 
means of markings on all its surfa- 
ces, so that it will seem to have been 
formed by uniting 144 solid inches. 


of these solids, placed one upon an- 
other, would form the cubic foot, and 
the number of cubic inches in a cubic 
foot would thus be developed. 


Within the box should be placed 
several cubical blocks each represent- 
ing the cubic inch. 

In the use of these units with 
younger classes, I would not branch 
out, or base problems upon them, but 
would confine the work to a consid- 
eration of what is seen, varying it 
only so much as is necessary to keep 
up the interest and hold the atten- 
tion ; the only object being to gain 
such a familiarity through long use, 
with the principal facts, and espe- 
cially with a few of the things that 
names stand for, as to remove stum- 
bling blocks and lay a strong found- 
ation for future work, whether in or 
out of school. 

In case of the metric system com- 
ing into general use, its units would 
of course be substituted ; and in view 
of the probability and desirability 
(either or both) of its introduction, 
it might be well now to have the two 
kinds of units similarly represented 
and similarly taught, using in the 
Metric System the decimeter and 
centimeter, since the meter, square 
and cubic, would be too large for 
convenient representation. The linear 
yard and linear meter might be 
added. 

The box should also contain six 
equilateral triangles of equal size, a 
regular pentagon, hexagon and octa 
gon. The use of these is to give 
familiarity with their names and 
forms and a few of their properties ; 
for example, three equilateral trian- 
gles corresponding in size, if placed 
compactly by joining their sides, 
form a figure, the base of which is a 
straight line equal in length to two 
sides of a triangle; and six of them, 
meeting at one point, form the regu- 
lar hexagon. 

By drawing upon the blackboard, 
may be shown the power of the re- 
peated hexagon to cover surface with- 
out leaving spaces, while the repeated 
octagon, placed as closely as possi- 
ble, leaves small intervening spaces 
in the form of squares. The easy 
method of deriving the hexagon from 
the circle should also be shown upon 
the blackboard. 


While these last may be made both 
interesting and useful, a familiarity 
with che rectangular forms described 


ure. 








It can readily be shown that twelve 


gently inspected and supervised. 


above will be found most valuable as 
preparation for later study in the ap- 
plication of square and cublic meas- 


The State should provide means by 
which the work done by the teachers 
in the school rooms can be intelli- 


Are you all ready for the Annual 
School Meeting next month, in Mis 
souri? 





Nine thousand annual school meet- 
ings to be held next month in Mis- 
souri, on the*same day. 

Are you all ready? Have the “es- 
timates” necessary to sustain the 
schools and to pay the teachers each 
month promptly, been talked over 
and agreed upon? 





KANSAS. 


ROF. THOMPSON, County Su- 
perintendent says to the school 


district officers of Wabaunsee county, 
Kansas, in regard to 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

that he has no hesitancy in affirming 
that it would be economy to cut down 
the length of school term (provided 
it could be done in no other way) and 
devote the amount necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of a month’s schoo! 
to the purchase of apparatus. The 
combined cost of a Globe, Diction- 
ary and set of Outline Maps would 
not exceed the cost of a month ol 
school. I feel assured that three 
months of school with apparatus, in 
the hands of a competent teacher, is 
of more value to a district than ten 
months of school, by the same teach- 
er, without the necessary facilities 
for imparting instruction. 

In the purchase of maps, it is sug- 
gested that Outline Maps, those with- 
out names, be given the preference. 
In the war being waged against 
ignoragce, no more potent weapop 
can be placed in the hands of the 
efficient teacher than chalk, provided 
he is well supplied with 
BLACKBOARD, 

which in many districts is insufficient 
in quantity and of inferior quality. 
It is hoped this will receive that at 
tention its importance demands.” 

He further says that “However 
willing or competent a teacher may 
be, his efforts, in many cases, prove 
futile from a lack of co-operation on 
the part of those most interested. A 
teacher worthy of being employed, is 
worthy of being sustained as long as 
there is an endeavor to perform the 
duties of a 
performed.” 





Tue Western Conservatory of Uni- 
versal Education, recently established 
at Rolla, Phelps county, Mo., is des- 
tined to become the most important 
factor in the higher education of the 
teachers of the South and West. In 
that-school any teacher can, in twelve 
weeks, complete any one branch of 
study without having to wait on a 
class that must take ten months. 


Liberty is the right of doing what 
we wish in the social state without 








acher as they should be} 








Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 





9 to $20 soiree! “Adares srimsox & Co., 


*ortland, Maine. 
$66 a week in your own town Terms and 

$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
‘ortland, Maine. 
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A BOOM FOR AGENTS! 


If you want to coin money and go into a profi- 
table business, send 25c for sample and terms of 
he Wonderiul Giit Stationery Package, toJ.H. 
GUTHRIE, Conneaut, Ohio. 








Daisy ADVERTISING CARDS. 
in Stamps. Address 
E. C. ASHFORD, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send 4 cents 








The Biggest Thing Out. .2u3%% 
sent free. (new) E. Nason & Co., 111 Nasau St., 
New York. 


Vee BELL FYUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & Ti 





, Cincinnati, 0. 





AINTERS’ NEW GRAINING TOQLS for 
rapidly graining Uak, Walnut, Ash, etc.etc. 
end stamp for catulogue with cuts, etc. J.J. 
JALLUW, Cleveland, Uhio. 15-6 3t 
make 15 per cent. profit selling 


AGENTS Register’s Liniment. The bestin 


he werid. Wriie for particula:s to 

t, REGISTER, 324 South 5th St., Philadelphia 
30 FINE White Gold Edged cards, name 
’ on, tor l0cts. Elegant imported raids, 
Birthday, Chri-tmas, New Yeur, Valentine, 
Waster, 2 Scripture Text, 5 Reward—either for 
0c. Any 5 handsomely fringed, 45 cts. Sam- 


ple book, 25cts. F.M. SHAW & CO, Jersey 
City, N.d. 


Agent’s Bomanse, 


Package containing eight different useful, sta- 
plearticles valued at $7 25, wanted every where, 
will be sent post paid for only $1, toshow my 
400d8, convince you Imean whatI say and start 
you in business that pays. J. D. HENRY, 
Box 127, Buffalo, N. Y. 














MN. Ke BROWS 
ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER 
1S PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE, 














DON‘T BE A FOOL! 


_I send free a book on the Art of Money Get- 
ting. This book contains my experience as a 
farmer, and my success as a canvasser. Address 

R. L. WOLCOTT, Hawthorne, N. J. 





For Bible Readers and Teachers. 
CURIOSITIES 


59,000 or THE BIBLE, 


Pertaining to persons, places and things, with 
Key Including blackboard or slate illustra- 
tions, Bible Studies, Concert Exercises, and 
Prayer Meeting Outlines, with Facte, Statistics, 
and Ready Reference Tables. Introduction by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. Revised, enlarged and 
illustrated. Nearly oP goers $1 75 sent by 
mail. Agents wanted. . C. Treat, Publisher, 
199 Clark street, Chicago. 15-6 6t 





THE ALBUM WRITER’S FRIEND, 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
for writing in Autograph Albums. 64 pages, 
paper covers, 15 cents; bound in cloth, 30 cents. 


Stamps taken. 
J.8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


Address, 











injuring others. : 





with Catarrh or Bron- 


0 any s ng 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. N 
c for consultation by mall. Valua- 
Heeattee Gitte die ae 
$ “men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


i ing following are some of the 
strong points urged in favor of a 


compulsory system of education : 

What do you think of them? 

If the State may say to a rich 
man, as it does, and as it has a right 
and is bound to do, “Give me of your 
money that I may train and educate 
those who are soon to be my mas- 
ters,” surely it may say to a poor 
man, though it cause him some incon- 
venience, and to a vicious man, even 
though it may diminish his means of 
indulgence, ‘Give me of your chil- 
dren’s time, that I may qualify them 
rightly to discharge the duties of cit- 
izenship and wisely to exercise the 
powers of government.” 

Tax-payers have a right to demand 
that the opportunities for education 
which they provide shall be fairly im- 
proved, and if any children are 
growing up in ignorance, the State. 
should interpose and send them to 
school, if parents neglect to do so. 

Experience has shown that volun- 
tary associational enterprise is not 
adequate to secure general education, 
and that education will not become 
general unless it is fostered by a 
wise system of laws. 


It is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide by law for a thorough and effi- 
cient system of schools which shall 
be equally open to all. 


The State should compel the loca- 
tion, establishment and maintenance 
of a sufficient number of schools for 
the education of all its children. 


If each locality is allowed to decide 
whether good schools shall be estab- 
lished or not, the system will in no 
sense become a general one ; because 
in those localities where good schools 
are most needed the people will see 
the least need of them. A permissive 
system will soon become no system 
at all. 

aetna th anes 


NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOL. 


L b> the average school at least two- 
thirds of the pupils have papers 
and magazines suited to their years, 
and nothing gives them greater pleas- 
ure than to be allowed to bring them 
to school for the teacher’s use. 


If one or more be appointed each 
day to select a story and read it to 
the school, learning to read will not 
cease with the closing of the school 
room doors, but there will be search- 
ing among the papers and story 
books after they get home; and 
those children whose parents never 
thought of taking a paper for them, 
will be so urgently entreated to do 
so that they will yield, and an educa- 
tor will be admitted to the very heart 
of the family. 





How can the newspaper be used in 
the school? 

Any live teacher who is interested 
in current news, and feels that teach- 
ing the pupils how to read a newspa- 
per will be a real help to them, will 
find a way to use it, and the method 
is ‘of the least consequence, if the 
work is only done. 





Recent Literature. 
‘DE AD. 


And is Fra Bastian dead? Is all that light 

Gone out, that sunshine darkened; all that 
music 

And merriment that used to make our lives 

Less melancholy swallowed up in silence, 

Like madrigals sung in the street at night 

By passing revellers? Itis strange indeed 

That he should die before me. ’Tis against 

The law of nature that the young should die, 

And the old live; unless it be that some 

Have long been dead who think themselves 
alive, 

Because not buried. Well, what matters it, 

Since now that greater light, that was my sun, 

Is set, and all is darkness, all is darkness ! 

Death’s lightnings strike to right and leit of 
me, 

And, like a ruined wall, the world around me 

Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 

I have no friends, and want none. 
thoughts 

Are now my sole companions,—thoughts of 
her, 

That like a benediction from the skies 

Come to me in my solitude and soothe me. 

When men are old, the incessant thought of 

* Death 
Follows them like their shadow; sits with 








My own 


them 
| Atevery meal; sleeps with them when they 
sleep; 
And when they wake already is awake, 
And standing by their bedside. Then, what 
folly 


It is in us to make an enemy . 


Of this importunate follower, not a friend! 
To me a friend, and not an enemy, 

Has he become since all my friends are dead. 
—[{Monologue from Longfellow’s ‘Michael 
Angelo,” in March “Atlantic.” 





THE “Century’’ comes forth fresh, vigor- 
ous, and stronger than ever. There is al- 
ways ®Wealth of matter and illustration to 
compensate one for the time and money it 
costs, even if some of the articles fall below 
our expectation. 

This is the case in the story of Mrs. Bur- 
nett, “Through One Administration.” For 
weary months of weary platitudes we have 
followed this story, and now we have the 
“Key” to it—and if the lesson taught shall be 
heeded, itis worth all it has cost. We do 
not wonder the gifted author put as far off 
as possible the denouement. 





* 
The March number of the “North Ameri- 
can Review” is of especial interest and 
value. Henry George gets nearer to the so- 
lution of the problem of the Use of Money 
in Elections, than any man whe has written 
upon this important topic, even if he does 
think Australia ahead o fus. The symposium 
on “Educational Needs” also contains valua- 
ble suggestions to every teacher as well as 

every tax-payer. You had better read it. 


The “Popular Science Monthly” has a val- 
uable and interesting table of contents; so 
valuable that we scarcely know which of the 
eighteen articles most to commend. Its range 
of subjects, and the ability with which they 
are handled, always attracts attention, and it 
reaches and influences a wider circle of in- 
telligent readers every year. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Subscription 
$5 per year. 








Beecher’s Sermons, printed by Ford, How- 
ard & Huribut, N. Y., from stenographic re- 
ports each week, are as strong, vital and in- 
spiring asever. That of Feb. 21, on “Civil 
Law and the Sabbath,” will make a sensa- 
tion among those who only read extracts 
from it. 

It should be read as a whole, and those 
who do thus read it, or any other of his pro- 
ductions, will get no liberty or license for 
any practice other than that of the golden 
rule. 





Tux March “Atlantic” contains the third 
and concluding part of Mr. Longfellow’s dra- 
matic poem Michael Angelo, and is so thor- 
oughly good and characteristic of Mr. Long- 
fellow that many readers will regret that it 
has come to anend. Agnes Paton, who has 
contributed some very striking short stories 
to the Atlantic, this month has another of the 
same noteworthy character, entitled Antago- 
nism. 

Mr. George P. Lathrop, Hawthorne’s son- 
in-law, contributes an article which all Haw- 
thorne lovers will read with peculiar zest, on 
The Hawthorne Manuscripts. The most 
noticeable brief poem of the number is by 
Dr. Holmes—A Loving-Cup Song. Other 
poems and reviews, with a Contributors’ Club 
of excellent variety, and brief notices of 
books of the month, conclude another admi- 
rable number of the Atlantic. Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





A Portable Electric Ligliter. 

A Portable Electric Lighter for $5 is being 
extensively sold by the Portable Electric 
Light Co., of 22 Water Street, Boston. 1t is 
an economical and safe apparatus for light- 
ing for home and business purposes.—[Scien- 
tific American, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1882. 





Riches in Hep Farming. 

At the present prices, ten acres in hops 
will bring more money than five hundred 
acresin any other farming; and, if there is 
a consumer or dealer who thinks the price of 
Hop Bitters high, remember that hops are 
$1 25 per pound, and the quantity and qual- 
ity of hops in Hop Bitters and the price re- 
mains the same as formerly. Don’t buy or 
use worthless stuff or imitations because the 
price is less. 





Skinny Men. 
“Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores health 
and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, Sex- 
ual Debility. $1. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
As a Brain Tonic. 

Dr. E. W. Robertson, Cleveland, O., says: 
“From my experience can cordially recom- 
mend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc.” 








*Thousands of ladies cherish grateful re- 


membrances of the help derived from the} ach, bo 


use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. 


‘Rough on Rats.’’ 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, 
bed-bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 165c. 
Druggists. 


_ Sr. Lovrs, Feb. 24, 1883." 
Arthur J. Barnes, Esq : 

Dear Sir—My experience in study- 
ing your lessons by mail in the art of 
short-hand, is that I gain more time 
for study than I would have were I 
receiving oral instruction. As my 
time for study is limited to hours af- 
ter business, this is of great impor- 
tance to me. While I at first thought 
that I would not be able to get as 
complete and definite instruction by 
the lessons by mail, I find that your 
instruction is as full and definite as 
you could possibly make it were you 
talking to me. F. W. Bex, 
Book-keeper, J. Kennard & Sons Car- 

pet Co. 





FORHIGN 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


ATTENTION! 
Send 28 cents for packet No. 5, asa trial order, 


It contains 30 varieties, including Brazil, Cap 
of Good Hope, Ceylon, Austria, Turkey, Spain, 


ete. Ad 
E. Cc. ASHFORD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis Short-hand Institute 


Young men and women fitted for a profession 
in from 3 to 6 months. 


A Sure Paying Business. 
Short-hand as easy as addition. Lessons by 
mail $5 per month, which areas thorough as 4 
Institute, where the price is $10 per month. 
ARTHUR J. BARNES, Principal, { 
Law peer Sere 506 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., First ident Missouri State Stenograph. 
er’s Association, Vice President Internationa 
Congress Short-hand Writers. Circulars free 




























































































AUNTIE EM’S 


Songs for Children, 


One and two part songs for Primary Grade, 
by Mrs. H. D. Boyden, Sr., illustrated. Nev, 
Attractive and Interesting. Printed in coarse 
type, on fine tinted paper, and nicely bound, & 
cents. Mentien where you saw this. Addres 

PUBLISHER, 864 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted! 


Teachers out of employment and during vaca- 
tion, ean find pleasant, profitable employment, 
by addressing 


HUBBARD BROS., 


N. E. cor. Fourth and Olive, 8t. Louis. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FIT S A, 
or FALLING 
remedy to cun 



















































time and then have them re’ I mean aradical cur. 
i have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY 
study. Iwarrant 








SICKNESS a life-long m 

the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason fx 

not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise ands 

Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Pot 

Office. It costs you pething tr 9 Stl. hf gh FY 
Address Dr, H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York 







































Remember This. — Be 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid cure 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suf- 8 








fering from any other of the numerous dis 
eases of the stomach or bowels, itis your own 
fault if you remain ill, for Hop Bitters ares 
sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form ol 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this 
moment, and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘Balm in Gilead’ 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident of s 
miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all countries—malarial 
epidemic, bilious, and intermittent fevers— 
by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, 
bad breath, pains and aches, and feel misers- 
ble generally, Hop Bitters will give you fair 
skin, rich biood, and sweetest breath, health 
and comfort. 

In short ee cure all Diseases of the stom- 

» bowels, blood, liver, nerves, kidneys, 
Bright’s disease. $500 will be paid for a case 
“< will not cure or help. 

hat Poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 

























































































































































mother, or daughter, can be made the picture 
ing but a trifle. Will you let them suffer? 
in hy dozen Japanese hdkfs and napkins wil! 
be mailed quality. 
G. W. , No. 74 Pine Street, N. Y. 
WOKD HUNT. Ten cash prizes and a new 
accepted. Address Griffin & Masten, Reno, Ind. 
are of Consumption. 
voice every n speak these sym: 


of health by afew bottles of Hop Bitters, cost- 
for 25 cents; 
A illustrated history 535 pp for $1.30. Stamp 
, Hloarseness, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Sh 
jptoms. Does 
out ii at. lepout ode weak? 
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Sinemet s 
——— 
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Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





ORS 









Nt The Rev. Z. 'P. Wilds, well-known city 
ial order. §) missionary in New York, and brother of the 
zil, Cap §% late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Magsachu- 





y, Spain, Oy setts Court, .writes as follows: 




















“78 E. b4th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
-D, Messrs, J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen : 
1, Mo. Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
——— §& fortable ite humor affecting more especially 
titut my wi itched so intolerably at night, 
e and so intensely, that I could scarcely heat 






any clothing over them.’ I was also a sufferer 
from x mae a and catarrhal Bey a ; my 
a was poor, my system a eal run 
wen: Knowing ‘ : 


1 Ofession 













































ss. the value of AYER’s SARSAPA- 
e80n8 by bservation of many other cases, and 
ugh as aj pe from personal use informer years, I tak 
mth. it for the above- disorders. My appetite 
: improved almost from the first dose. ra 
noipal, (9 short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
t. Louis, A all signs of irritation of the skin disa egg My 
nograph- H catarrh and cough were also c y the same 
rnational Hi) means, and my general health greatly improved, 
lars free [ee until {t is now excellent. I feel a hun r 





cent stronger, and I attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and in all, less than two bottles. 
I place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good. 
Yours respectfull; Z. P. WILDs.” 

The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming to our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impure or im- 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
































loyment, f§ come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Erup- 

tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 

| s., Debdility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
Tenis corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 







PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 
























| AYER’S 
pa CATHARTIC 
ITS PILLS 






—Best Purgative Medicine — 


















































































































irely aid cure Constipation, Indigestion, Headache, and 

else fails, all Bilious rders. 

‘are suf: Sold everywhere. Always reliable, 

‘ous dis 

rour Own 

ers ares 

ere ares $796 STUDENT'S PIANO. $796 

r form of 

— this a 

) Bitters. ving been frequently solicited to manufac- 

sickness fe ture Hn be as strong in structure and as sweet 

1 Gilead’ f= 12 tone as our — priced American Piano, 
we have prepered to\meet that demand with a 

lent of s 71-3 octave piano; plain case, heavy bottom 

. moulding, strong frame, overstrung bass, carv- 

’ system PF legs and lyre, etc , bg | Pegg me for 6 years. 

‘mala: en two are taken, > Send money by ex- 

fevers— [) Press, postal order or stered letter to 

19 West Lith street. N Se Ye rk 
; » Ne ork. 
oa X$-Beantiful parlor, chapel and Swiss Bell 
Sere FS chime Organs from $55 up. 

you fair 

b, health 

he stom- 

kidneys, 

ret CMEC SONLES 

Yy ts, 

e picture ose 

,eost 9 FA For Schools and Families 
Words and music. 64 pages. 90 choice 
kins will Songs. 

MN. y. 

nd a new 

¥ «1 

eno, Hon. A. B. Surru, President 27 years of the 

tac Board of Education of Poughkeepsie, New York, 

DATs) ates: 

- Your book delights me. Qught to be and to 

F Breath, be called, ‘Music for Millions,’ ” 

e Bars 

aiees N. Y. Scuoon Jovmna says: 

i ‘‘Pull of solid songs of superior merit—just 
such gems as are needed for hourly use in the 
School-room, and at all hours. Contains more 

ngs of value than most fifty cent collections.’?* 

L Price ten cents (mailed); $1 per dozen. 

< 3.6. ©. REDINGTON . 
for 317 Broadway, N. Y. 
ope 

os 

Lungs. 

: be 
_ Eee TAPER Pietra eae 
WS contsgots tuay be sande Tor x) ; 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Teachers or others having new or second-hand 
school or college text-books they do not care to 
keep, can exchange them for those needed, on 
fair terms. 

Orders solicited for school or college text- 
books, second-hand or new, single copies or by 
the dozen. Lowprices. - 

C. M. BARNES, 151-158 Wabash Ave , Chicago 
15-9ly 





Catalogues on Abplication. 


Part 1I.—Mathematical Instruments, 160 pp. 


Part II.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes, 
144 pp. 


Part Il —Magic Lanterns and Slides, 112 pp. 
Part IV.—Philosophical and Chemical Appara- 


tus, 1983 pp. JAS.W. QUEEN &CO., 
Xv-23t 924 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 





Our School Aids 
Are the best and cheapest system known for con- 
ducting schools in d- quiet order. Each set 
contains 150 pretty chromo credit , 50 beau- 
tiful chromo merit cards, and 12 extra fine large 
chremo book-mark Ex 
pretty flowers. scripture mottoes, etc Price, 
r set, $1. School Reward Cards, Ne. 1, pay 
owers and mottoes (price per doz) 5c; No. 2, 
prety flowers, birds, mottoes, &&_, 6c; No. 3, 
andscape designs, animals, lillies &. ; No. 
4, pretty roses, flowers birds &, 8c: No. 5, fine 
flowers in fall bloom, 100; No. 6 looming roses 
&, on fine gold card, 12c; No 7, lovely hand 
bouquet designs of beautiful flowers, 15c; No. 8, 
(large sizes) fine varlety of large blooming flow- 
ers, 20c; No.9, pretty, parents moss roses 
and fine flowers on gold card, 25c; No. 11, beau- 
tifal designs of fine flowers on splendid tinted 
card, very pretty, 0c; No. 12, lovely collection 
of pretty flowers in a basket, on fine tinted card, 
50c; prétty scripture book marks bearing large 
flowers and scripture mottoes, suitable for pu- 
pils of any age or sex, 50c; map cards, bearing 
correct map of the U. ited States, 40c; excelsior 
chromo mark cards, 50c; chromo merit 
cards, 20c; chromo credit cards, 8c. Samples of 
all our cards, 12c; all post-paid by mail. Stamps 
taken: Please send us a trial order. Phoen 
Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 

PHIBAEEYs .occesccccccccceocecese sopGenneetecee,) Oe 
Lectures ........ Soveces PITT TIT TT Tiere --.1 00 
Common School Edition.........c00.+++- ...$1 50 
Counting House Edition....... bieddgensisces OO 
TU ctnsiocar tkener iin asnee thi ech Sm haga 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $8 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK C@., Publishers. 


205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE INDUCTIVE 


Rdueational Series. 


This popular series of school books includes 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetic. 
Milne’s Inductive Algebra. 

Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Grammar-School History 
ef the U.S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 58. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 

Lyman’s Historical Chart.; 


The above books are really adapted to the 
wants and possibilities of the schools of the 
present day. They are fresh, original, and pro- 
gressive throughout, fally up with the times in 
matter and methods. They are brief and com- 
prehensive and directly to the pomt. They are 
very substantial and attractive books, and are 
the lowest priced texts published. 





xLiberal rates for Examination and Intro- 
duction. Descriptive circulars sent on applica- 
tion. . 
JONES BROS. & CO., Publishers. 





Cimeinpati,Ohio; Chicago, I11;8t. Louis, Ma. 


Shepard Church Collection 


FOR QUARTET and CHORUS CHOIRS 
A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of 
a novel and striking character, by such compos- 
ers as Gounod, Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, 
Rheinberger, Franz and Schubert, in all about 
50 pieces, by about 40 noted musicians. Com- 


~ and arranged a A W. M. Richardson and J. 
. Burgess. The solo singers are well remem- 
bered. Price, $1.25. 


= 


Dobson's Universal Banjo Tnstroctor 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable 
instrument, and deservedly so, inits presentim- 
proved form H.C. and G. ©. Dobsen have 
provided in this new instructor all that is need- 
ed, including 57 bright reels jigs, hornpipes, 
walk-rounds waltzes, polkas and schottisches, 
and 22 popular songs. Price, $1. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming charac- 
ter, fairly easy, and just the thing to givein a 
vestry, by such a chorus as can be easily formed. 
Scenery and costumes simple and not expensive. 
By E. A. Andrews. Price 65c, or $6 per doz. 


The ‘‘Choral Choir’’ [$1], for Choirs, and the 
**Peerless,’’ [75c], both by W. O. Perkins, for 
Singing Classes, are the newest and best books 
of the kind. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
UC. H. Ditson & o., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
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6 10' Musicin the U.S, 
as 13 Chase Pianos in constant ° 
- L. Peters, 307 N. Sth, St. Louis, oo 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


Will consult their own  ngenenye if they consult 
the 


CLAREMONT MANUFACTURING CO., 


CLAREMONT, N. H., 
Before they make Contracts-for the 


Malking of Books. 


“Now Ready! 


A New Male Voice Choir.Book. 


GOSPEL MALE CHOIR NO. 2, 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 
. 








A collection of new Sacred Music, easily ar- 
ranged and kept well withid the compass of male 
voices. 


Every Piece Practically Tested by the 
Author. 

We can‘ confidently recommend the Gospel 
Male Choir No. 2, as the best book of its kind 
ever published. 

ied 


wgerSecure a copy and organize a Male Choir. 


Price, 50 cents per copy, by mail, postpaid; 
$5.00 per dozen, by express, charges not pre- 
paid. Specimen pages free. 


PuBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH &CO,., 


60 West Fourth St., N. Y. Office, 
Cincinnati, O. 5 Union Block. 
In Press.— A new Sunday-school Singing 
Book, by Dr. Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case 


TheSchool Herald Extra. 


For September, !88i1. 

Contains questions and answers on the History of the 
World for 1881-82; also an appendix, *‘ How to teach 
Current His ory;’” *“*Essays in Current History,” 
with two examples from the narrative of the Egyptian 
War. Illustrated by four maps, representing the 
Grecian boundary, the scene of the recent Herzego- 
vinian War, the Lenadeltaand the delta of the Nile. 

Upward of 20,000 of the first edition of this work 
were sold for use at the summer institutes. The second 





 Tnk B=xtracts. 
Produces ink instantly—Black, Brown, Red, 

Violet and Green—rich, beautiful and brilliant. 

Package—any color, pest-paid, 15c; two for 25c 

—all five, 50cents. Agents wanted. 

WM. FRETZ, Box 9, Steckton, N. J. 





RiIcH’sS 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


The most practical work on the subject now 
published. Though issued only in 1880, it is 
now used in a large number of schools and col- 
leges. 
A copy will be mailed to any teacher for ex- 
amination on receipt of $1. Retail price, $2. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address ~ 
THOS. A. RICE, A. M., LL.B., 
Prest, Mound City Com’1] College, St. Louis,Mo. 








FOR SALE BY 


School Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers 
And by the Manufactures, 
NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., 
81 Washington Street, Chicago. 





St. Louis& Cairo R.R. 


—THE GREAT— 


DAYLIGRT ROUTE 


—BETWEEN— 


St. Louis and Cairo, 


And all points South, Southeast and Southwest. 
Connecting at . 


CAIRO 


with the Texas & St. Louis (Cotton-belt Route, ) 
Mobile & Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railways, for all principal points in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia; and with steamboats for 
all points on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


—AT— 


ST. LOUIS 


with all diverging Lines for all gities in the 
West, North and Northwest. First class equip- 
ment! New coaches! Steel rails! “ee 
All pasemmest trains are equipped with Eames 
Brake. 





edition is enlarged and adapted more especi to 





Wh 
school use, to introduce the important study of the 


History of To-day. As a brief record of the year, to 





be kept for futare it is in 

Prices Postpaid. 
Single copy..--..-- $o 06 | socopies.....-.... $1 25 
25 copies......----- o75 100 Copies ...+.-+- 200 


Address, W.1.C 
eT iene Office, Chicago, Tl! 





Purchase tickets at principal stations on: the 
line, or at Grand Union Ticket Office, corner of 
Feurth and Pine Streets, St. Lo 

Freight received at warehouse corner‘of Main 
and Spruce Streets, St. a, 6 





St. Louis. 
CHAS. HAMILTON, Gen. F..&iP. Agt. 
Gen. Supt A ; 
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The Crawford County Mirror says| A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
SICK HEADACHE that “a large number of young men — eo 


ouURED. 


The real and first cause of these headaches is 
to be found in a poor and impoverished condition 
of the verve flu'd, ana whi'e in this condition 
there are many local or exciting causes f-.r there 
headactes. such as fatigue, overwork. bright 
light, hot sun. going without the usual meal, 
stimulants and various other things may briny 
On an attack, but all berau-et e nervous syfiem 
is run down; Now for the cure. 





= 


DAC.W.BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPAAED EXPREGSLY TO CURE 
[AND with CURE HEADACHE oF Au Kins 
ase VEURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
liga ey 440 DYSPEPSIA . 





’ 


, 7 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 








Thourands of testimonals to prove the above 
assertions. We give a fe « samples: 

‘*Had Neuralgia and Sick Heatache for years. 
Chloral or «ther medicines would not cure, but your 
Celery Pills did ’—%. G Harburg, Carstown, O. 

‘*For 50 years at short intervals, I had sick head- 
ache. Your Pills have cured m.”’—Wm.W. Hu 
bard, Manchester, N. H 

‘*For 7 years I ha# sick headache. Your pills 
cured me.”’—3J R. Buckler, Leesburg, Va. 

** The headache in my case was one of long stand- 
ing, but your pil's eonquered’”’—C.T Reiner, Ger- 
map mini-ter of the Gos;el, Leslie, O 

**T want you to know how much your pills have 
improved my nervous system.’’—Rev. B. F. Tay- 
lor, Lawrenceville, Pa. 





Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal 
and external treatment at same time and it makes 
the skin white, soft and smooth It contains no 
poisonous drugs. $1 at druggists. 

**Dr. Benon, Your Pills are super-excellent, your 
Skin Curealso It is fast curing my daughter’s ring 
worm, which had preadall over her body.’’—Mrs. 
E. L. D. Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. 


—u— 
C.N. Crittenton. Sole Wholesale Agent for 


Dr. C_W. Benson’s Remedies, 115 Fulton St., 
New York. 





100 


stamp. 


Choice Selections for the Autograph 
Album and 6 Our Pets tor one Tome 
C. C. WEEKS, Mattapan Mass. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most et- 
fective exter- 
nal Reme.iy ex- 
tant for the cure 
of Skin Dis- 
eases and for 
Reautifying the 
Complexion. 

CAUTION. 


There are 
counterfeits! 





Ask for GLENN’s Sulphur Soap, and see that the 
name of C. N. (RITTENTON is on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; three cakes 60 cts , 


Mailed to Any Address 
on receipt of price and 5 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr , 
115 Fulton St., New York. 





YOU WANT THE BEST 
Illustrated Weekly Paper 
published? If so, snb- 
scribe for The Weekly 
Graphic. It contains four pages 
of illustrations and eight pages 
of reading matter. It is terse. 
It is vigorous. It is clean and 
healthy. It gives all the news. 
Its home department is full of choice 
literature. Farming interests receive spe- 
cial and regular attention. It treats inde- 
pendently of politics and affairs. During 
the year it gives over 200 pages of illustra- 
tions, embracing every variety of subject, 
from the choicest art production to the 
customs, manners and noteworthy incidents 
and everyday scenes of every people; and 
Cartoons upon events, men and measures. 
Try it a year, subscription price $2.50 a year. 
Sample copies and terms to agents, 5 cents. 
Appress THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC, 
182 & 184 DeaRrBorn STREET, CHICAGO. 

We offer The Weekly Graphic in 
Club with 


the American Journal of Education, 
for only $2.60, an unparalleled offer. 






who attended the State University 
last year will seek some other school. 
The young men of that county show 
their good sense by keeping away 
from the State University. They 
will get nothing there fr.m Dr. Laws 
that any man will want to use in this 
life or the next. 





When asked once by a friend. 
“How do you manage your children ?” 
Lucretia Mott replied: *I never 
touch them with my hand when they 
have committed a wrong action, but 
tell them to go into the room, and 
after reflection tell me what they 
think about it.” 





A larger number of efficient, inter- 
esting local Teachers’ Institutes are 
being held this spring than ever be- 
fore; meetings, too, which not only 
help to improve the teachers, but 
meetings which interest and help the 
tax-payers to an appreciation of the 
good work our teachers are doing. 

Such institutes do a double work 
Let us have them multiplied, and let 
them be so conducted, especfally the 
evening services, as to interest the 
tax-payers. 





In order to secure thoroughness 
and efficiency on the part of the 
teachers, their work must be syste- 
matically and intelligently super- 
vised. The work cannot be left to 
the non-professional local schoo! 
boards, but it must be performed by 
professional experts,properly licensed 
by State authority. 





There is no possible knowledge 
unless we take observed facts as a 
foundation. 


Eternity, not time, begins with the 
child. 





Wealth of heart is more necessary 
to procure a competency of integrity 
than wealth of purse. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL.—Persons contempla- 
ting a trip to Europe, or any other part of 
the globe, either alone or with excursion 
parties, will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the numerous facilities offered by 
Thomas Cook & Son,the renowned excursion 
managers, of 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


Full particulars of their arrangements will 
be mailed free on application to all interested. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old 4 pwry retired from practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an Hast 
India missionary the formula of a simple veg- 
etable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
eure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma and all throat and lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous 
Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to bis suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe in German, 
French or ish, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by ad- 








dressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Bi ester, N.Y. 





Mesers, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answerthe large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable C: disa medicine for good and not 





Y - 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this, ‘ 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhosa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Disp! its and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency,, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others. 





Mrs. A, M. D, 





Philadelphia, Pa. @® 
$7 A WEEK. $l2aday at homeeasily made 

Costly outfit free. Address Tru & Co. 
Augusta, Maine. 





HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESIT. use “Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 

For complaints peculiar 


Ladies. to your sex, such as pain) 
and weaknesses, Kidney- Wort is unsurpassed, 


at the Same Time on 
Boweis. 




















Kidneys, Liver and 


brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 














43% SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 











HE GREAT CURE 
FOR 

—RHEUM-A-T-+S-M— | 

As it is the painful diseases of the’ 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses system 


that causes 
only the victims of 





Eheumatism can re: 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible 
jhave been quickly relieved, and in short time] > 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD EY DRUGGISTS.| 
ie hs 


at the Same Time on 


A 











KIDNEY-WORT 


KIDNEY-WORT || 






































THE CREAT 


Through Trun 






























































Without Change and with Speed Unrivaled 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


From St. Louis, Evansville and Henderson} 


SOUTHEAST & SOUTH 


THROUGH COACHES from above cities to 
Nashville and Chattanooga, making direct cen. 
nections with 
Pullman Falace. Cars 

Por Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, Jacksonville, 
and points in Florida. 


“Connections are made at Guthrie and Nash- 
ville for all points 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH & WEST 


In Pullman Palace Cars. 


EMIGRANTS Sccintborese 


receive special low rates. 



















































































































See Agents of this Company for rates, routes 
&c., or write, C, P. ATMORE, G. P. & L.A. 
(6) Louisville, Ky, 










































OFHours}*. 
On 
LOUISVILLE OR CINCINNAT las 
From St. louis 
—VIA THE— 
s o 2 s _ 

TI 
from 
runt 
Orle 

x7No Change of Cars.“€% 
. Ti 
—~o—. 
Uni 
the quickest route to 
4 Hours “** BALTIMORE §. } 
the quickest route to 
7 Hours “°* WASHINGTON! 
—Oo— 

Palace Sleeping Coaches from St. Louis to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Balt'more and Wash- = 
ington without change. But one change to Nev i] 
York. % 

wger-The O. & M is the only line running three a 
daily trains to Leuisville and Cincinnati, in di- ° 
rect connection with all trains from the West, ; 
Southwest and Northwest. 

werTheO & M. is the only line by which you 





ean serure tickets to Baltimore, Philadelphis 
and New York, by way of W shington, the cap- 
ital of our country Carrying all classes of 
passengers through without change of cars to 
Louisvil'e and Cincinnati 
By which you can avoid a midnight change of 
cars between 8t. Louis and Cincinnati, if you 
leave *t Louis on nigh« trains unless you pay 
extra fare in addition to money paid for ticket 
Via Cincinnati, making direct connection with 
all roads. —9°12 hours lay over by other routes. 
exes intiee 
rp Please ask any Ticket Agent (ex- 
cept those working for a competing road) which 
is the Quickest and Best route from St. is to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Baltimore, Washington, 
and you will be tuld the Uhio & Mississippi Ry. 
When purchasing, please ask for tickets by 
this road, for sale at all offices of connecting 
lines. In St, Louis at 108 and.103 N. 4th St. 
W. W. PEABODY, W. B. SHATTUC, 
Gen. Supt. Gén. Pass. 4gt.,Cincinnati. 
G. D. BACON, Gen Western Agt., St. Louis. 
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REV. J.L. TOWNER, 
Industry, Il. 


a most patina <i remedy for 
the debilitated vital forces. 





oon / 





RON TUM. 





OVER 1.000.000. 
BOTTLES SOLD. 


R. E.SEL RS . co. 
— PITTSBURGH. PA, 


{bINDSEY'S BEQOD ‘SEARCHE R" 
THE GREAT T AND LIFE PRESERViR, 


Sold “ “ Druggists. 


St. Louis and Cairo Short Line 
VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 





NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, an 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E.H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 





fretiee BETTER FACILITIES in the way 
° 


Through Cars 
and elegant passenger +q ipment than any of its 
competitors; 3,500 miles of road, passing over 
six geat Staies. and reaching in the most direct 
manner all of the 
Great Business Centres of the WEST. 

Throush sleeping cars trom St Louis to Chi- 
cago, Kaneas Citv, St. Joseph, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Toledo Detroit, New York and Boston. 


werSend for the large:t and best County Map 
of the Middle and Western States ever pubiished 

Mailed FREE toany address. 
For Tickets, Sleepipg ‘ar Berths, etc., call at 
GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth. cor Pine, St. Louis. 
E. H. COFFIN, Ticket ree 


J.C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSE 
Gen’! Manager Gen’! Pass’r Teese 





“BURLINGTON ROUTE" 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 








mwaWYOMING 








Saeae 
hit 
BL er 


GOINC EAST AND WEST. 
Parlor Cars, Se a 


Cars and 
. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
t Des M Chicago, } Fog 
A. through - 
y Denver. cars 
Souncl Bluffs via Peoria 
connections made in It 
irnown as the great THROUGH CAR 











. J. 













* Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


Tel 





0. 
It 1s universally admitted to be the 








W..D. SANBORN, Viv. Pass. Agent, 


112 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 


C. G. LEMMON Ticket Agent. 


Let our teachers press on quietly 
and persistently in their great work 
of training and educating the chil- 
dren into an obedient, law-abiding. 
industrious, productive citizenship. 
Gradually the value of this work 
finds its way into the public prints, 
and certainly provision is being made 
and will be made to compensate this 
fidelity. 

Pror. J. H. Bennett of Nevada 
county, Arkansas, under date of Jan. 
25, 1883, says: “The slated paper 
we bought of you a year ago, gives 
perfect satisfaction.” 








Teachers cannot be paid and the 
schools cannot be carried on, unless 
the “estimates” are made according 
to law, and the taxes levied accord- 
ing to law, and collected and paid 
over according to law. 

It will be well for our teachers to 
get at the facts in the case in making 
contracts, and to have these contracts 
specify that wages shall be paid at 
the end of each month, as other pub- 
lic officials are paid. 





Prejudice is giving way. Tax- 
payers begin to see that itis cheaper 
to educate the people so they can 
take care of themselves, than it is to 
pay taxes to arrest and convict and 
sentence and care for criminals. 





Tue Portable Electric Light Co., 
22 Water street, Boston, of which 
David Misell is president, and Chas, 
H. Hawes is treasurer, manufacture 
the Portable Electric Lighter, a sci- 
entific apparatus for producing an in- 
stantaneous light, of practical use in 
houses, Offices, etc. Price, $5; with 
call or alarm attachment, $8 50. This 
apparatus occupies the space of five 
square inches and weighs five pounds 
and can be carried with ease from one 
room to another. It is complete in 
itself, requiring no extra power, wire 
or connection, and is so made that 
any part can be replaced at a trifling 
cost. By pressing upon the knob an 
electric current is produced by which 
the spiral of platinum is heated to 
incandescence and the light is instan- 
taneous. The material lasts about 
two months, and can then be renewed 
at a small cost through any chemist. 


WE WANT ONE AGENT 


In every town in the United States and Canadas, 
to engage ina i cal and permanent business that 
will pay from $25 to $50 per week. Nw experi- 
ence required. Any one can conduct the busi- 
ness successtully. A rare chance for the first 
Don’t dela, 





applicant. Send at once for full 





varticulars. Address . F. Stowe & Co , Box 
17, Mound City, Kansas. Reference given. 

MOLD Sate 

RM FAMILY 


2% lbs. Price, 
Be a Eee 


Bai Sit i qans 


Bed = Zee = In sell- 
we warrant for five years and guarantee 
satisfaction or no sale. Send for Cata- 








Fe 











CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 





THe” by OL! one ote our new maoe ag ory ty 4 Lm agi 
» into every home in t! 

United States where it A AR now taken, we make the following 
remarkable and magniticent offer te all who read this adver- 
tisement, rely’ upon feture patro mage for eur 
profit. If you will send us GOcts., which is the price ofa 
tive ices ther subscription, we will forward you 

ONE SILWER-PLATFD BUTTE KNIFE, 
SILVER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, 
SIX SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, 
packed in aneat box, allcharges prepaid, These goods are worth 
and are sold for more than twice the subscription prite, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
Money ineverycase, Our only object in making this offer 
to you is to place in your hands the best and most popular weekly 
story paper in the United States, believing you will always re- 
main a subscriber after once reading some of ita fascinating sto- 
ries, In the thirteen numbers you will receive will be found four 
serial stories by HORATIO ALGER, Jr.. EDWARD 8. ELLIS, 
ROLLO ROBBINS, Jz., aud HARRY ‘CasTLEMON. Any one of 
these stories wuen bound in book form sell for $1.25. 


tive when once introduced intoafamily Aa ol chcot 1 and 
we shall always have you as a permanent subscriber. Our list of 
contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whem 
may be mentioned: HORAT O ALGER, am ao Aen 8. EL er 
HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK H. CONVERSE, MARY A. 
DENISON, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, OLIVER OPTIC arpa 
Host oF Oruzns, Onr Firm is known as one of the moet reliable 
in the United States, and doing a business of $500,000 yearly 
with the country people aa we do, we could not afford to an 
present. Werefer toany New York publishers as to ourrellabiitv. 
Show tifis to your friends, and get five to jotn you, and we wil 
eo oi RIT subscription free, Address all orders to 

-« RIDEOUT CO. 10 Barelay St., New York. 
a “Cut this out, It will’ not appear againg 


- GRADED MONTHLY 
Supplementary Reading! 


——xr— 





Fresh every month. Adapted toany Readers. 
A new departtire in teaching reading. By inge- 
nious devices it trains children to be wide awake 
when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are 
very cheap and give the highest satisfaction. For 
10 cen’s we wil! send ten copies (single issue) of 
either paper for trial in a Ist, 2d, 3d or 4th Read- 
er class. as may be designated, or samples of 
each grade. Save your postal cards Enclose 
‘0 cents and look for the papers by return mail. 
E O. VAILE, Oak Park, Chieago, HL. 

NSTITUTILONS, and others desir- 

ing small Herbaria or Herbarium epecimens, 
pleas e aldress Ch-rles E. Persiss, 6 Grandview 


avenue. Somerville, Mass. 
SPO from tic. 12 samples postpaid for 15 
cents that reta:! readily for $20. 


“oney mpaee to all not satistied 





‘Teachers, 











© UREADWELL Jefferson, D Ww ¥, 
dren. 50 beautiful Chromo 
Cards, or 50 Scripture Text 
Cards for ‘0c. We have a 


Cards for the School chil- 
Large Variety of these—also Birtrday Cards of 


new designs very handsome, th plain and 

fringed Samples of hdifferents es, 25 cents. 

LINTON BROS. & CO., Clinto lle, Conn, 
New styles for18-3. old Bevel- 


ed Edge and Chromo Visiting 
Cards, finest quality, largest va- 
riety and lowest prices—50 chro- 
mo cards with your name, 10c 1 0 Blank Cards 
to printers, 50c. Do not buy till you have seen 
our Premium List with terms to agents tor v sit- 
mg cards, only fe Special blunk card | st with 
diseounts to printers and 1 doz. samples 6c We 
make our own bevel edge and publish our own 
chromos. No samples rent free, don’t ask it. 
We guarantee gutisfuction or refund the money. 
CLINTON Bros & Co., 
Name this paper. Clintonville, Conn. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above rere t b 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of he 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so pane ri fait! 
in its efficacy, shat - will send TWO BOTT E, to 
gether with a VALUABLE TREATISE ~ this aouen to 
any mie, ‘elve Express and P, O. addre 

R. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Bt, New York. 








The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLusTRATED CaTa- 
Locurs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 





logues. J. L. 307 North Fifth 
tor the Chase Pianos. 





a Brattleboro, Vt. 
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DRAWINC! 


Barnes’ Popular Series. 


Based_upon the Experience of th Most Successful 
Teachers ot Drawing in the United States. 


PRIMARY COURSE. : ADVANCED COURSE. 
Cards, 15 cents per set. Books A, B, and C,: Booked to 8. Freehand. 15 cents each. 
10cents each. Manual for Teachers, 25 cents. Manual for Teachers, 50 cents. 
: INSTRUMENTAL COURSE. 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE ; 
Books 1 to 4, Freehand, 12 cents each. Books 1 and 2, Mechanical, 18 cents each. 


Books 1 and 2 Perspective, 1 - cents each. 
Manual for Teachers, 35 cents. Manual 1or Teachers, 75 cents 








The Freehand and Instrumental courses are furnished either in the book or card form at the 
same prices. The books contain the usual blanks, with the unusual advantage of opening from 
the pupil—placing the copy directly in front an‘ above the blank, thus occupying but little desk- 
room. The Cards are in the end more economical than the books if used in connection with the 
patent Blank Folios that accompany this series. 

The cards are arranged to be bound (or tied) in the folios and removed at pleasure. The pupil 
at the end of each number has a complete book, containing only his own work, while the copies 
are preserved and inserted in another folio ready for use in the next class. 


Patent Blank Folios. 


No. 1. Adapted to Intermediate Course, 8 cents each. 
No.2. Adapted to Advanced and Instrumental Courses, 10 cents each. 


ty 
vv 





Correspondence in reference to ‘‘Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series’’ is respectfully solicited. 
Specimen pages will be sent to any Teacher on application. 





A. 8. BARNES §& CO-., Publishers, 
111 and 113 Whliam Street, N. Y.; and 34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


(er Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduc-|— 
tion, sent post paid on receipt of the Introduction price. 














Cregory’s Political Economy. 

A New Political Economy, by Joun M. Grecory, LL.D., Ex-President [linois Industrial 
University. The work contains some features of striking originality: 1. The new and clear 
division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary facts and ideas, by diagrams; 3. 
Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in their preper places and relations; 4. Full discus- 
sion of the most important and practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 pages. 

TIO: 6 dns scrwndns thirsner dal napiees vv sn tensor aevtons pa sengeehanekeereconee $1.20 


Kidd’s New Elocution. (Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Edition of Kidd’s Elocution and Vocal Culture. Enlarged and greatly improved 


in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 504 pp. Introduction price, $1.00. 
Introduction and 
Sample Copy Price. 
Bag’ Test Broblonss th Algebra. ........ 5... 50rccscessececseccsvesesocccwcd $ .50 
Language Exercises, Part I,.................cceceeesceeees vatesctevesce 15 
Language Exercises, Part Il, ...............secccccsseceveccereceecsecs -2 
Language Exercise, Teachers’ Edition ......................cceeeceece 50 
Doerner’s Treasury of Knowledge, Part I, ..............0 0.0000. 0ccaee i) 
Doerner’s Treasury of Knowledge, Part II,............ 0... .ccccceenee 65 
Holbrook’s First Latin Lessons, .....................cccccceccceceaceee -50 
Smith’s Studies in English Literature,...... 2.2.2.0... ccc ccccecuseuces 1.20 
Oe ey NET gas kn v00sks dace gc acc cn tiivess ech RMR WAL 1.40 
Eclectic Question Book or New Examiner ......................-0.000- 50 


McCuffey’s Revised Readers, Speller and Charts. 
Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras. 

Harvey’s Revised Crammars. 

Eciectic Ceographies. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 

Eclectic History United States. 

Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 


s@Eclectic Wall Maps and Map Case, with Patent Roller. Send 
for Descriptive List.-@a 


VAN ANTWERP,'BRAGG & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati andjNew York. 


“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEVVVY HIDITIONS. 
By HENRY 8S. FRIEZE, 


Acting President, und Professor ale Be Latin in the University of Michigan. 


ee meet tie zarying prastice a pabcem in ma- * The text of these new editions is the result ot 
2 eir selections ergil, an accom- reful pariso: 
modate at nee er, the ook will be is- -- = m of the texts of the: most 


sued in the following fermy : eminent of the recent Vergilian critics,especially 
1, Taz ComPLers Text or VerGiL, with Notes | those of Wagner, Jahn, Forbiger, Radewig, Bib- 
7 Vergilian Dictionary. Ready March} beck and Conington. The references in the notes 
are to the grammars of Harkness, Madvig, Allen 

"7 Re. tae,” with X ae Olen sib o- and Greenough, Barthelomew and Gildersleeve. 


3. “The Bucolics and Georgics, and six books of ae” meet an urgent demand for an abrid ~ 

the aoa with Notes and Dictionary. Rea y on of Frieze’s ‘‘Vergil,’’ while awai 

March 1, 1883. the Notes on the Georgics. we have ublished « a 

4, A Vergilian Dictionary. Ready October 16, | volume containing the Bucolics 8 books of 
1882. the Aeneid, with Notes and Dictionary. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Supplies Teachers of every grade to Colleges, Schools and Families 


W.itHou’? .oHnARGE. 


. H. EVANS, A. M., a teacher of many years’ experience, gives personal atten- 
deals to the business. 
a We also publish the AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY AND UNIVERSAL CAT- 
ALOGUE, containing descriptions of all institutions of ee kind throughout the United 
States [over 3,600], lists of State, City and County School Officers, a Synopsis of the Schoo! 
System of every tate and Territory, a Sketch of Education in Foreign Countries, &c, &c. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 

Sr. Louis Rererences:—Hon. E H. Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, 
Chancellor Washington University; J. B. Merwin, editor American Journal of Education; Hon. 
Nathan Cole, ex-Mayor,lateM C.; tion. N. C. Hudgon, Collector of St. Louis. 


Address C.H. EVAN 8S & CO., 106 Chestnut St., St. aah Mo. 








POLYTECHNIC BUILDING. 


PAANOS 





A selected stock of Decker Brothers, Chicker- 
ing, Haines, Mathushek, Simpson & Co., Story 
& Camp Pianos, Estey and Story & Camp Or- 
gans. Easy payments. Full warranty. Send 
for free catalogues. 


STORY c& CAMP, 
203 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Our Healthful Home 


Is pleasantly located on Reading Heights, surrounded by Farms, Gardens and Orchards, with 
pure, soft spring water, pure invigorating air. The advantages of both city and country. A 

splendid building, large rooms and first-class; accommodations. Invalids cannot find a better 
lace to take treatment through the falland winter. For circulars, &, address 


A. SMITH, M. D., Beading, Pa. 








Clergymen half price. 


WASHINGTON UN IVERSITY 


Of St. Louis. 


COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Faneny. A Preparatory School, for Col 
Se, Polytechnic Sehool and Business. Enrolment + ae Ht on we 
it. MANUAL *TKAINING SCHOOL: ARD, Dreector. This is a School 
for Soon aan less Fourteen Years Oia.” The oo of Instruction runs through Three Years. 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, — ay Pattern Making and at Draw- 
ing and the Use Tools; the last named includes Blacksmi 
Machine- Work, the management of the Engine. wa LT 102 pupils 
Ill. MARY INSTITUTE: C. 8. PENNELL, PRInciPau. A Completely Equipped School for 


Gute, and Sareiness pupils. 
THE C COLLEGE: M. 8 NOW, as DEGREES—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 
clor of f Philosophy . Til, Master of Arts’ 


h 
C SCHOOL: C. - WOODWARD, Di DEAN, *DEGREES.—I Civil En- 
same ; ng - Engineer of Mines. V. ‘aiken vI 
Master of of Science. VIL. Docto r of Ph 


T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ren: HALSEY C. IVES, ° + rane 
Vil. St. LOUIS LAW Ie, * G. HAMMOND, LL.D., Dean. 


In the begs ope ae pens ts, comprising and Pol —y" School, all fa- 
Library, sakennbeenes tame gr en Siggy a Gymnasium, & 








cilities for the — , 
fon aueioniok to to y wock-abop instruction in 


Good b it, can be obtvined at Mrs. Wolfe’s, 1014 N. 
Nineteenth Strect, and at other equally bere meek ~j $20 per fm 4 2 aemere. 

A dining room or private restaurant has been Mrs. Eaton oahu, 
Avenue [one block from the University cal Law lity, where full fetal becdas can be at 
week, and single meals at proportionate , 

or conditions of admission, or further icusdien. apply emeotioo named above, ~ 
. G. ELIOT, CeaNceLtior. 


are adequatel cupplied. ‘ae 
Manual = ne 
» With lodging, including fire and 





18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 
Beautiful Catalogue of about 100 pages, free. 


Greenhouse Plants 
Climbing Vines, 


Shrubs, 
ae SEEDS. 3 ow 
rs SIXTY, 














